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Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches was formed in the year 

1865, with the purpose of strengthening the churches and societies which should 

unite in it for more and better work for the kingdom of God. These churches accept 

the religion of Jesus, holding, in accordance with his teaching, that practical religion is 

summed up in love to God and love to man.—[Passed unanimously by the National 
Unitarian Conference, Sept, 26, 1894.] 
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Editorial. 


ASTER SUNDAY is a window opening toward the 
heaven of human hope, faith, and expectation. A 
window in the meanest hovel of a human home may 
have an outlook toward the brightest skies. Looking 
into the hovel through that window, one may see only 

tokens of a sordid, loveless, and hopeless life. Looking out 
of it, one may see the splendors that surround the setting 
sun or the glory that attends his rising. The window may 
be small and rudely set, it may be foul with smoke and dust, 
and polluted by the unclean touch of poverty-stricken in- 
mates; and yet, through all such obstruction, some rays of 
the light of heaven will shine. But, if the window be clean 
and bright, no matter how humble the home behind it, the 
outlook toward heaven may be as full and beautiful as any- 
thing the world can furnish. Even if a window-pane be 
opaque with dust and the vapors of an ill-kept house, still 
a peep-hole may be made, through which, for a day at least, 
one may look out toward heaven. A palace may have more 
windows, more sunshine, and more views of all the aspects 
of heaven; but, whether the house of the human soul be 
a hovel or a palace, the Easter hope, faith, and expectation 
are windows looking out toward heaven. 


wt 


The Friends’ Intelligencer wonders whether the Christian 
Register treats the Philippine question cautiously out of regard 
to the feelings of Secretary Long. Probably the Secretary 
of the Navy can protect his own feelings; but, if not, we 
could do little to shield him from any storm of criticism that 
may fall upon his department. If, however, we had reason 
to believe that Secretary Long was knowingly and wickedly 
aiding and abetting Admiral Dewey in a war of criminal 
aggression in the island of Luzon, we should have little 
regard for his feelings, and should join with our contempo- 
raries in denouncing him and his evil deeds. As nobody 
believes that Admiral Dewey is a puppet, with no opinion of 
his own, and no judgment as to right and wrong,— a puppet 
merely pulled by strings from Washington,—the question 
arises, Why does Dewey believe that fighting is necessary, 
and what does he see in the situation that we do not see? 
Now we have in Manila a commission of which the chairman 
is President Schurman, a cautious, wise, and conscientious 
scholar. He is there with his commission to discover why 
Dewey on the sea is supporting Otis on the land, and to ad- 
vise our government as to. the course it ought to pursue in 
its future treatment of the Filipinos. Even the New York 
Nation, although declarifg the commission to be unnecessary, 
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testifies that it is an ideal commission. No doubt President 
McKinley and Secretary Long are waiting, as we are, to learn 
what that commission will report and advise. If we are re- 
sisting an attack, of which the animus is the desire to plun- 
der Manila, or anything like that in spirit and purpose, all the 
world will justify us in what we are doing. If we are only 
taking the place of Spain, to wage a war of conquest or ex- 
termination, the American people will not consent to take the 
responsibility of it or to pay the price. 


ed 


Dr. Horatio STEBBINS writes for the Pacific Unitarian 
concerning the pope’s letter on Americanism. In closing, he 
makes a needed application of his words, when he says: 
“ What Protestantism needs is the courage of its convictions, 
an upright and downright, robust common sense that will 
not play fast and loose with dogma of indefinite meaning 
about which there may be discussion eternal and without 
end. There is in theology a great temptation to intellectual 
shuffling, and a habit of running with the fox and hunting 
with the hounds. What Protestantism needs to-day, that it 
may have the full benefit of its free and progressive spirit, 
is that intellect should be included in conscience, and that 
the unpardonable sin of intellectual immorality shall cease, 
and that to know what is shall be the tireless energy of 
reason and love.” 

& 


WHATEVER questions may arise as to the czar’s ability to 
control his own forces, and to direct the course of events in 
accordance with his Peace Rescript, nothing but good can 
come from a conference in which the representatives of the 
leading nations of the world shall consider the causes of war, 
the difficulties in the way of disarmament, and the obstacles to 
universal peace. This Peace Congress raises a question by 
itself; and the advocates of peace, who desire to have our 
government heartily interested in the cause it represents, will 
do well to remember that charges of criminal misconduct 
brought against the President and his counsellors will have no 
tendency to excite interest in a Peace Congress. We ought 
to keep the two questions concerning the conduct of our 
government and the desirability of peace as far apart in dis- 
cussion as they really are in fact. It may be taken for 
granted that, whatever unhappy business may be going on in 
the Philippines, our President and his advisers are not blood- 
thirsty conquerors, and would by all means prefer peace to 
war. Whoever speaks for or against the proposition of the 
Czar and whoever criticises the government of the United 
States ought to have for his purpose the attainment of some 
good end besides the relief to himself which one gains by ex- 
pressing his emotions in print. Of all useless things in this 
world, one the most mischievous is that kind of criticism which 
relieves an irritation in the mind of the writer and does noth- 
ing more. The sense of relief which follows an explosion of 
wrath is often mistaken for an evidence that some good has 
been done. The cause of peace and the success of the 
Peace Congress cannot be advanced by angry talk and sav- 
age denunciation. Let the men of peace show the spirit of 
peace, if they would bring a warlike world to their way of 
thinking. 

J 


Every question may, if you run it into its hole, turn out to 
be an ethical question. There is a right way and a wrong 
way of doing everything that can be done under the sun. 
The wrong way of making a horseshoe nail might, according 
to the old nursery jingle, result in the loss of an empire. 
The blacksmith who made the nail, knowing that it was 
imperfect, and careless of the imperfection, was wholly re- 
sponsible for all the consequences of his evil act. But, if an 
ethical journal or a religious newspaper should undertake to 
act upon the plea so often pressetl, “This is an ethical 
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question,” the whole field of human life would be opened up 
for discussion. Politics, political economy, sociology, medi- 
cine, are only a few of the important interests that rest 
upon the moral law. There is no form of business that is 
independent of ethics. Applied religion and applied ethics 
reach to every form of life and mode of activity. But who- 
ever attempts to cover the whole ground becomes like a brook 
which ceases to be a fountain of living waters, and spreads 
itself in a stagnant marsh. 
& 


Ir has been announced that Rev. J. W. Chadwick has 
been commissioned by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. to write a 
Life of Theodore Parker. The task could not have fallen 
into better hands. Mr. Chadwick will write with a thorough- 
going sympathy both for the man and for many of the 
characteristic features of his work. He will be able also, we 
think, because of his acquaintance with the lives of other 
men who were associated with Mr. Parker, to do justice— as 
it never has been done —to all who were concerned in the 
unfortunate controversies which estranged those who ought to 
have been friends, and put unnecessary obstacles in the way 
of theological progress. Mr. Chadwick has an opportunity, 
of which we believe he will avail himself, to render a service 
to the cause of liberal religion greater than that of any oppo- 
nent or any friend of Theodore Parker. It is a phenomenon 
of curious interest that many good men and women, who can 
do full justice to Theodore Parker, taken by himself, or to 
Dr. Gannett, Dr. Frothingham, Dr. Putnam, and others, 
taken by themselves, cannot get the right point of view when 
they think of Theodore Parker in relations with any of these 
other men. It will be a great gain for all concerned to have 
the whole truth at last. Parker will lose nothing by being 
described just as he was, and the reputations of his contem- 
poraries will gain somewhat by having the burden of respon- 
sibility fairly distributed. 


Easter. 


_ One of the most pathetic tokens of the longing for cer- 
tainty concerning the life to come was the eagerness of 
the welcome given to Prof. James’s slight contribution of the 
evidence in favor of immortality. All that he proposed or 
attempted to do was to show that two objections to the doc- 
trine had no weight. It was a negative argument, based on 
the surmise that physiology may perhaps not explain all the 
functions of the mind, and that there is no probable danger 
of overcrowding the universe if all souls should survive the 
change of death. No one probably was more surprised than 
the distinguished author of this essay by the reception given 
to it, especially in the orthodox religious newspapers in 
Europe and America. 

Two things are indicated by this phenomena. First, the 
hunger of the human heart for an assurance of immortality ; 
and, second, the need of evidence and argument that shall 
be good for all sorts and conditions of men. Theologians 
had commonly declared that, if the argument based on Bibli- 
cal evidence should be set aside, the hope of immortality and 
the belief in it would perish. This statement is now so far 
disproved by the evident facts that no one would venture to 
make it for the first time.. Millions of people in Europe and 
America who have slipped out of the churches, who have 
thrown off ecclesiastical authority, and havé rejected the 
creeds, have shown a passion for the supernatural and a 
desire to share a supernal existence both here and hereafter 
that will not be denied. All the systems of mind-cure, faith- 
cure, theosophy, and spiritualism, have at their heart this- 
hunger for life, and the confidence that it will not fail human. 
souls even in dire extremities. 

Taking them all together, we may say that the men and 
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_-women who believe and rejoice in the universal fact for 
which Easter Sunday stands believe because they want to 
believe, all their affections pointing that way; because they 
can believe, all their intellectual powers turning in that direc- 
tion; because they ought to believe, all their moral senti- 
ments demanding of the “powers that be” that, above all 
things, they shall be generous and just. . 

“Christ is risen.” Interpreted for the multitude, these 
words mean Jesus was alive, is still alive, and lives forever- 
more. It means more than that. Jesus is not only first 
among many brethren in that world of spirits which we call 
the future life, but he is also leader and revealer of the truth 
in that world of spirits which we call “this life.” 

The power of an endless life is shown for us here and 
now in the nobler ideals, in the wider range of hopes which 
go along with a spiritual conception of human nature, and 
in a better interpretation of human labor and sorrow than is 
possible where the belief in immortality is lacking. Modern 
society in civilized countries has this belief wrought into its 
constitution. Even those who think they deny and are 
entirely independent of its influence live in the atmosphere 
of it. Their lives are cushioned and their griefs assuaged 
by the influence and the ministrations of those with whom 
they constantly associate, who are cheerful because they are 
hopeful, who are patient because they are trustful, who are 
courageous because they believe in- things not seen and 
eternal. 

If it were possible, as happily it is not, to conduct the 
affairs of society on the theory of atheism and disbelief in 
anything above the level of human life and beyond the limit 
of human vision,— let unbelieving altruists and moralists say 
what they will—the environment of human life would be- 
come a ghastly desert. But, because some men and women 
believe with energy, look forward with hopeful joy, and live 
in the power of an endless life, human society slowly gets 
on to better things; and all men, did they know it, might 
rejoice on Easter Sunday simply because the immortal hope 
is unquenchable. ; 


Christ has Risen. 


_'The heart breaks into singing over the rich gift of days. 
There are times when human joy seems to make the grass 
spring, the bud burst, the flower expand. The grave-shadow 
shrinks to a mere line. Light and darkness chant in an- 
tiphonal response strophe and antistrophe, for they are vary- 
ing sides of the same thing; and life and the universe be- 
come vocal, permeable to a blessed influence flowing from 
the great reservoir of divine love. 

On Easter Day we should remember the shallow root of 
grief, the wide-spreading tendrils of hope. It is the antici- 
patory crowding of blessings to the door. Spirit and matter 
break into festival. The natural and the supernatural 
call to each other, and chant together a great anthem. 
What matters it whether we believe that Jesus — reassuming 
his cast-off body —did actually walk again among men, eat 
fish, appear as a gardener, tell the doubting one to thrust his 
hand into the wound of his side? More and more these 
things are lost sight of in the conscious joy of the spiritual 
rising, when the soul of the divine man, set free from tram- 
mels and obstructions, spread itself abroad in the world, 
bringing a new flowering time. 

It is this great fact of the new spirit, still new as it was 
nineteen hundred years ago, that makes the Easter carol 
sound sweet, that wings deeds of charity, that inspires holy 
words and blessed thoughts. The clay has blossomed, the 
dark, inert elements of life have felt a quickening. The red 
fire of love has run through the clod. The hidden germs 
have sprung up into conscious manifestation. Christ, the 
tender, the loving, the human, the most human of humans, the 
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searcher of hearts, is with us, and with us in. his gracious, 
manly aspect. The grave-shadow shrinks before his radiant 
feet. He touches bloody wounds and putrefying sores, and 
they are healed. He puts forth his hand to the suffering 
victims and martyrs of life, and they are helped. He 
stretches it toward the hard, the unloving, the callous, the 
profane; and tears flow again,— stone becomes flesh. It is 
the great, tender humanity that is in him, working miracles 
of love on this day as on all days. We uplift the song of 
Isaiah over the Messiah to be. We love him, and this 
love makes our Easter. If he arise not in our hearts, why 
should he step forth from the tomb? 

We are so dull and sluggish of soul, so little perceptive of 
higher things, we attribute this Easter influence to some 
special divine interposition. But God is the least of a jug- 
gler. If we are patient, he will reveal to us all we ought to 
know through familiar means. 

Thus Jesus was born of a young woman of Nazareth, he 
died an ignoble death on the cross, and life and death are 
suddenly fraught and flooded with new meanings. But the 
splendor of his pure humanity has been past comprehension 
by poorer souls. That a mere man could love so was not 
believed, and the simple people made of him a young god. 
It was a touching error that has held the world for ages 
because a loving God was so yearned for, so passionately 
desired. : 

The risen Christ isin our hearts. We shall seek him in vain 
at the door of the tomb. We need not try to roll away the 
stone from the sepulchre, for we know he was never confined 
there. He is a spirit, and let us bow down and worship as 
he worshipped. Let us seek to comprehend the kingdom he 
proclaimed, and to help to bring it in. Choirs of men and 
angels sing to us this day of him who arose in the world 
lying dead, so pitifully dead to the spiritual ideal, so im- 
mersed in materiality, so steeped in sensuality. He spoke 
of the higher love, the higher virtue, the higher purity, the 
higher justice,— spoke in simple words easy to understand, 
not in ologies, but in beatitudes. The soul kingdom, where 
reign all holy and tender emotions, is the kingdom of heaven 
proclaimed by the Son of man. i 

Life broadens on this day, and covers the grave-shadows ; 
and choirs of angels sing, as in the pictures of the old 
masters: “Flee, shapes of night, get ye gone, get ye gone! 
Take the pall from the sepulchre, take the curse from the 
grave, shed light from the opening heavens, redeem the tomb 
with flowers, sweeten it with fragrance. Let grass-blades 
spring forth from the dark and senseless clod. Send thrills 
of awakening life through the brown earth. Let the seed 
stir and thrill in the bosom of the ground. Let the rose put 
on its crimson livery, and the lily its robe of white. Let the 
modest violet look forth with tender eyes of blue. Let the 
little leaves spangle with their shining dots the naked 
boughs. Let the russet moss grow green again, and the 
fern uncurl its spirals. Let the brook loosen from the 
bonds of frost, and the wild anemone open in the clefts of 
the rocks. Bring birds again to the open and to the thick 
wood. Let them build and sing and rear their young, as in 
the hollow of thy hand. Let the warm, moist earth break 
into life with the blowing of the south wind; for Christ has 
risen, the proclaimer of the soul’s Easter. Without our 
Christ, our spirit of love and gentleness binding man to man, 
heart to heart, what to us were blossom-time and the spring- 
ing grass, that we should celebrate its divineness? By the 
higher soul-blessing, it, too, becomes divine. All Nature rays 
goodness in response to the soul’s demand for goodness in 
itself. The cravings for infinite love, that will not be satis- 
fied until love rays from the whole universe its tremblings of 
life, ecstatic joys, are but a reflex from the treasures of the 
heart that loves the great revealer, the great friend and 
lover. 

“So rejoice, O world of nature and spirits of men and 
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Christ has risen, and thrown his radiance upon the night of 
time and tuned the world to the highest harmony of being.” 


The Unitarian Association. 


Secretary Eliot reminds our readers that only one month 
remains of the financial year of the Association. The bad 
habit formed many years ago of postponing collections for 
missionary work until the end of the year has cheated the 
Association out of probably two whole years’ income in the 
last thirty years. One-half of all the contributions for the 
year are now made in the last fifteen days. If the slovenly 
habit of trusting to a box collection in church persists, a 
rainy Sunday or two at this time may cause the collection to 
-be postponed or reduced to the most poverty-stricken limits. 
Some churches that depend upon the box collection on 
Sunday try to help the matter by fixing it for Easter Sunday. 
That is well if Easter Sunday happens to be pleasant; but a 
storm on that day may cost the Association a large percent- 
age of its income. Being pushed up to the very limit of time, 
the tendency is to allow the contribution to slip across the 
line, and so be lost entirely out of the year’s income. No one 
in particular may be to blame, if, when the end of the year 
arrives, no one in particular is responsible. The minister 
who is greatly interested in the collection may suddenly be 
obliged to go away for his health. This also may happen 
to members of the committee having it in charge. 

The only trustworthy method of raising this money is a 
thorough-going canvass of the parish. A thousand dollars 
given by a hundred individuals is worth twice as much in 
the long run as a thousand dollars given by five individuals. 
When young people begin to give small sums, their contri- 
butions are apt to increase as their ability grows. Many 
small givers now may become large givers in a few years. 
Mr. Eliot speaks the truth concerning the moral effect of such 
giving in the churches. If a young minister wished, in the 
shortest possible time, to discover the largest number of 
persons in the congregation who could be depended upon 
for parish work, he could not do better than to take the list 
of subscribers to any journal or organization representing 
the religious activities of our churches. If he wished to dis- 
cover who were available for charitable work outside of the 
churches in a city, a list of subscribers for the support of 
the non-sectarian charities of the city would furnish him 
with a muster-roll. 

It is for the men and women who constitute the Unitarian 
churches of America to decide whether these churches shall 
continue to increase in number and be more influential than 
they have ever been in shaping the spiritual fortunes of the 
American republic. It is for them also to decide whether 
the American Unitarian Association shall be the strong and 
efficient representative and executive force in shaping the col- 
lective activities of these churches. But it is not within the 
province of any number of men and women to decide 
whether there shall be in America a band of churches which 
shall accept the commission under which our Unitarian 
churches are working and carry out the purposes for 
which they are supposed to exist. If our churches should 
consent to abolish themselves, other churches would take 
their places and begin to do our unfinished work. But this 
would happen not merely because the spirit of the age would 
compel it, but because there would be found men and women 
sufficiently enlightened, consecrated, and devoted to make 
the spirit of the age a reality in the communities where 
they have influence. 

The work of the Association is not something apart from 
the interest of any Unitarian family or church: it is simply 
an extension of the influence of every individual, family and 
church that works through our national organization. If 
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that thrives, they all thrive. If that should grow weak, they 
would all languish. If that should die, our widely scattered 
parishes would lose their sense of fellowship, their supply of 
ministers, and a constituency large enough to make good the 
losses by death and removal. ; 


Current Copics. 


Ir can be affirmed with some degree of positiveness 
that the twenty thousand American soldiers who are operat- 
ing on the island of Luzon, under the chief command of 
Major-general Harrison Gray Otis, are about to accomplish 
the conquest of the island. The fighting in that part of the 
Philippine archipelago has been almost constant during the 
past month. A general movement, having for its object 
the separation of Aguinaldo’s army into ineffective military 
fractions, was inaugurated last Friday. Vigorous engage- 


ments with the Filipinos followed on Saturday and Sunday., 


On Monday morning the American forces had obtained con- 
trol of the entire south-eastern seaboard of Luzon, including 
the stronghold of Malabon, which the rebels evacuated after 
destroying the fortifications and burning the town. The 
American commanders in the Philippines, as well as the mili- 
tary authorities at Washington, were duly impressed with the 
significant fact that the rebels, in spite of the defeats that they 
suffered during the three successive days of almost incessant 
fighting, and after being driven from one position after 
another by the effective fire of the Americans, continued the 
struggle with undiminished vigor from fresh vantage-points. 


se 


In spite of assurances, emanating from well-informed 
sources at the national capital, to the effect that Aguinaldo 
has already directed tentative inquiries for conditions of 
peace to the American commissioners at Manila, the most 
trustworthy indications from the seat of the war point to the 
conclusion that the hostilities will continue for an indefinite 
period of time; that, after the island of Luzon has been duly 
reduced by American arms, the process of- reduction will 
have to be repeated in each one of the other important insu- 
lar points of the archipelago. The native warriors have 
learned some valuable lessons from the American enemy. 
The military education of the Filipinos is operating un- 
pleasantly for the American forces. During the fighting of 
Friday and Saturday the Americans suffered a loss of twenty- 
five killed and over one hundred and fifty more or less 
seriously wounded. ‘The losses suffered by the rebels are 
estimated to figure well into the hundreds. If the number 
of casualties in successive engagements continue to in- 
crease at the present ratio, and the war with the Filipinos 
does not end in the course of the next month, there is every 
reason to believe that our losses in battle in the Philippines 
will outbalance the melancholy record of the war with Spain. 


& 


ANOTHER lamentable outbreak of violence was recorded 
in the history of the South last week. This time Arkansas 
and Mississippi were the scenes of organized attacks upon the 
negroes by mobs of men whom the newspapers, with cynical 
humor, have described as “respectable” and “ law-abiding ” 
“citizens.” In Little River County, Arkansas, seven negroes 
were left dangling to the limbs of trees by white civilizers. 
After the first day of this outbreak of race-hatred the news- 
papers gave up the task of exploiting the details of the 


movement against the negro, because it appeared that the 


fury of the lynchers had subsided, only two victims of lynch 


law having been found hanging at the ends of ropes on the 


second day. Near Silver City, Miss., three negroes were 
taken out of the hands of the sheriff, and shot to death. 
The victims had committed an act of lawlessness for which 


peor 


they were to be tried before the constituted authorities, but 


the white “citizens ” took the judicial as well as the punitive 
authority upon themselves. It is worthy of note that a 
lynching took place last week in Georgia, only a short dis- 
tance from the place in which President McKinley has been 
spending a short vacation period. 


& 


Ar this time, when the dominant political issues of the 
coming Presidential campaign are ‘slowly evolving out of 
the discussion in the newspapers and upon the platform, two 
political dinners that are to take place in New York on the 
occasion of Jefferson’s birthday are attracting a great deal 
of attention. Hon. W. J. Bryan of Nebraska has pronounced 
himself definitely against Richard Croker and his school of 
politicians by declining to attend the dinner that is to be 
given under the auspices of the Democratic Club. On the 
other hand, Mr. Bryan has accepted the invitation extended 
to him to attend the other dinner,— the dinner that will call 
together the more radical element of the Democratic party, 
which has sanctioned the Chicago platform and announced 
the name of William Jennings Bryan as that of its chief. 
This dinner will be an event of national importance, because 
it will furnish the earliest opportunity for the formulation, in 
a general way, of the issues upon which the silver-fusion sec- 
tion of the Democracy will appeal to the people in 1900. 
The so-called “ Croker dinner” will be hardly less impor- 
tant an event, because it will serve to define the attitude upon 
pending questions of the “gold” Democracy, the wing of the 
party that is credited with having brought about the triumph 
of Mr. McKinley at the last national election. 
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Tux work of the military board that has been inquiring 
into the quality of the meat that was furnished to the troops 
during the late war is approaching its conclusion. There is 
a unanimity of opinion that the result of the investigation 
has substantiated the charges that were made by Major- 
General Nelson A. Miles, that bad meat had been forwarded 
to the front through the culpable negligence or the criminal 
purpose of somebody or other. That the people at large are 
convinced of Gen. Miles’s patriotism and his purity of purpose 
in making the charges has been indicated by the warm pop- 
ular greeting which the commanding general of the army 
received during his visit to the North Atlantic seaboard last 
week, In Boston the Governor of Massachusetts, speaking 
at a banquet tendered to Gen. Miles by the Merchants’ Club, 
one of the most influential organizations of the State, un- 
doubtedly expressed the feeling of the people when he said, 
When your devoted sense of duty to the American soldier, 
Gen. Miles, made you feel it incumbent upon you to take 
action of a public notice, it needs no assurance of mine to 
tell you that such action was viewed with sympathy and 
approval by all those in whose eyes were precious the health 
and the lives of the American soldier.” 


& 


Tue disciplinary court of Prussia, agitated liberal Germans 
to a high degree when it sentenced Prof. Delbriick, the emi- 
nent authority on international law, to a fine of 500 marks 
for having attacked the policy of the government in expelling 
Danes from North Schleswig. A great number of savavs, 
journalists, and other public men of moderate liberal tenden- 
cies, who have not withdrawn their moral allegiance from the 
cause of William II., were profoundly interested in the trial of 
Prof. Delbriick. The latter had declared ex-cathedra that the 
expulsion of the Danes was “a disgraceful intolerance, un- 
worthy of nineteenth-century civilization, and opposed to all 
precedents of international law.” Prof. Delbriick’s arraign- 
ment of the government’s policy in North Schleswig was 
particularly offensive to the kaiser, who has set before 
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himself the problem of the complete. Germanization of 
Schleswig and the suppression of the original Danish popula- 
tion of the grand duchy. Last Friday the court of correction 
carried out the kaiser’s will by fining Prof. Delbriick, and 
declaring, in effect, to German savans that they must regulate 
their reasoning in accordance with the imperial sense of 
propriety. 
a 4 
Tue failure of the joint high commission to adjudicate the 
questions pending between the United States and Canada, 
and to arrange a treaty of reciprocity between the two coun- 
tries, is regarded in a serious light in England. The London 
papers betray a decided tone of sensitive irritation in their 
discussion of the matter. A prominent London weekly 
review of pronounced Conservative leanings last week pub- 
lished a rather high-tempered denunciation of the American 
participants in the negotiations for what it termed their self- 
ishness and their determination to yield nothing and demand 
everything. This display of unfriendly feeling followed closely 
upon the maiden speech of Hon. J. H. Choate, the American 
ambassador at London, who declared, in effect, that, while 
the Americans would always entertain the warmest friendli- 
ness for their cousins across the sea, they would contest the 
trade of the world with undiminished vigor in their contact 
with the English. 
oe 


Tur Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, secretary for the colonies, 
in the course of a speech in Parliament last week, served 
notice upon President Kruger of the Transvaal that he has 
disregarded the interests of the British residents in the re- 
public long enough. He told the Boer statesman that the 
game which the Dutch-African State is playing is an exceed- 
ingly dangerous one, the danger point being a war with Eng- 
land. Three days after this speech had been delivered at 
Westminster the British residents of the Transvaal handed 
to the British agent at Pretoria a petition to the queen, pray- 
ing her majesty “‘ to secure reform of the abuses from which 
the Uitlanders are suffering,” and complaining that their 
position is intolerable. President Kruger has declared his 
purpose to introduce certain concessions to the Uitlanders in 
the political system of the Transvaal; but the declaration 
has not, so far, resulted in any tangible amelioration of the 
condition of the Uitlanders. The dissatisfaction, therefore, 
continues undiminished both in London and at Cape Town. 
It can be imagined that some apparently trivial incident 
may have very serious results at Pretoria. 
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TuRKEY continues to mass thousands of Asiatic troops in 
Macedonia. It is estimated that in that vilayet there has 
been an influx of 30,0co Turkish soldiers during the past 
twelvemonth. When it is remembered that a Turkish soldier 
is little less than a bandit in a tattered uniform, some idea 
may be gained of the exasperation that is slowly culminating 
into definite purpose among the peoples of the small Chris- 
tian States of the Balkans, who see their brothers. beyond 
the frontiers ground down by individual excesses and official 
exactions. Czar Nicholas II., he who recently summoned 
Christendom to a conference in the interests of humanity, 
has sharply notified the Balkan States that, if they attempt to 
interfere with Turkish excesses in Macedonia, they will have 
to deal with the powerful hand of Russian diplomacy,—a 
factor which they will find even more difficult of conquest 
than the military power of the Ottoman Empire. The Balkan 
States have not yet replied to this imperial menace, but Bul- 
garia is hurrying every available soldier to the Macedonian 
frontier. It may be that the peace conference at the Hague 
will be opened to the prelude of cannonading in the Balkans, 
— a performance which Nicholas II. could easily prevent 
by a word spoken at Stamboul. 
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Tue French diplomats profess to regard with profound 
satisfaction the terms of the convention which has been 
signed by English and French plenipotentiaries at London. 
The most salient feature of the Anglo-French agreement is 
the fact that it assures to France an outlet upon the Nile,— 
a consummation upon which the energies of the French 
foreign office have been bent for years past. On the other 
hand, Great Britain has secured the sanction of France to 
her claim to actual possession of the Nile valley. In gen- 
eral terms, the treaty may be said to provide for the partition 
of Northern Africa into French and English spheres of influ- 
ence. The exact boundaries of these “ spheres” are yet to be 
determined by a mixed commission. The effect of the agree- 
ment will be to remove, for many years to come, all danger 
of an open breach between France and England over the 
Anglo-French aspect of the African question. It is worthy 
of note that in London the treaty is regarded as a distinct 
victory for the statesmanship of the Marquis of Salisbury. 
The rights which the French have acquired in the Nile, it is 
pointed out, are of a purely commercial nature, and have 
reference entirely to the establishment of trade posts upon 
British territory. 


Brevities. 


The twentieth-century battle-cry of Methodism is “Two 
million converts, twenty million dollars.” 


Whatever else comes out of the confusion which now 
reigns in the Church of England, there will be a decided 
advance toward the separation of State and Church. 


The Doukhoborts who have recently landed in Canada, 
and have gone to the North-west, are described as superior to 
the majority of emigrants. They are of larger stature, are 
well nourished, and well clad. 


Rabbi Isaac M. Wise, passing his eightieth birthday, 
strong in body and mind, furnishes one of the numerous 
modern exceptions to the old saying, “If by reason of 
strength they be fourscore years, yet is their strength labor 
and sorrow.” 


In a religious paper we find some doubt expressed as to 
the actual truth of a novel which is running in the columns 
of a paper. A correspondent writes, “I am personally ac- 
quainted with nearly every place mentioned in this story, and 
believe it to be true.” 


It is easy enough for any one to make himself conspicu- 
ous by exposing the sins of society. To every class the inner 
life of any other class is a profound mystery. If one makes 
a bold charge, whether against factory girls or fashionable 
clubs, he will have ready credence from a multitude of people 
who know nothing about either. 


We recently fell in with a cheerful individual who had 
learned not to worry about anything. Whether he suc- 
ceeded or failed, made money or lost it, he went cheerfully 
on his way. In this case, as we happen to know, those who 
did the worrying were his creditors, who found themselves 
ruined by his sharp practice. To them it was no comfort 
that he also was ruined, and didn’t worry about it. 


One of the new candidates for the good will and co-opera- 
tion of those who are interested in the condition of the col- 
ored people of the South is Mr. Edwards of Snow Hill, Ala. 
He is a graduate of Tuskegee, and is vouched for by Mr. 
Washington. Appearing before the Twentieth Century Club 
in Boston last week, he excited interest and sympathy by 
his straightforward story of poverty, hardship, and ascent 
from the lowest ranks of the Black Belt to the intellectual 
level of intelligent and educated men. 
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Gen. Kitchener has forbidden the missionaries to enter 
the Soudan. The Juzterior says, “It is the part of political 
wisdom to see that nothing tending to irritate the dervishes 
and native tribes shall be undertaken until the bitterness of 
their defeat and overthrow shall have been lessened by time, 
and British power be strengthened and confirmed.” But it 
claims also that the missionaries have never been an im- 
pediment, but a mainstay and support in the upbuilding of 
English power in India, Egypt, and elsewhere in the col- 
onies. 


Mrs. Martha Perry Lowe issues in time for use as an 
Faster token a beautiful little volume entitled “The Immor- 
tals.” It will appeal especially to the readers of the Christian 
Register, because a majority of the poems celebrate the men 
and women of our own communion who have left with us 
memories which suggest not loss and death, but life and im- 
mortal activity. Among them are Lowell, Dwight, two 
Channings, Brooks, and Charles Lowe of sainted memory. 
Among women of holy memory are those bearing the names 
of Lowell, Anagnos, Larcom, Crocker, Foote, and May. 


Letters to the Editor. 


A Religion for the People. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


In a letter printed in your last issue the question was 
asked as to whether the message of Unitarianism could 
not be brought to the people. The recent experience of the 
Church of Our Father in Westerly, R.I., has made me be- 
lieve that the message of liberal religion can be brought to. 
the people with more power than the old message ever had. 
Our church is one of the missionary churches of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. It is situated in a very difficult 
field. Our problem of existence is by no means solved. We 
are in a condition where missionary work is needed all the 
time. For the last two years, through the kindness of a 
number of Unitarian ministers, we have maintained a lecture 
course. The admission charged was nominal. Although 
the lectures were not upon distinctively religious subjects, 
they nevertheless stirred up thought, and did us much good. 
Rev. B. Fay Mills lectured for us last year and this year. 
He then consented to come to us, and deliver what might be 
called a liberal evangelistic discourse. The admission for 
this address was by ticket. These were given out to those 
who desired them by members of our congregation. In this 
way we brought together a large and appreciative audience. 
The hall was crowded. Mr. Mills spoke for one hour and a 
half. The audience, largely composed of orthodox people, 
listened with the most intense interest. I never in any 
revival meeting conducted on orthodox lines so felt the 
power of the speaker pervading the audience. I have no 
means of judging the results. I have no desire to over- 
estimate them. They may not be felt for months or perhaps 
years; but it is certain that the people of the town are talk- 
ing about Unitarianism. Many have come to me, and testi- 
fied of the inspiration received. Mr. Mills’s address was not 
in any way destructive: it was constructive all the way 
through. He aroused no antagonisms except in those who 
were bound to be antagonized anyway. ‘The only regret 
that our church has is that we cannot have Mr. Mills here 
for several days. 

I believe that the gospel of liberal Christianity can be 
brought to the people with power and effectiveness. I wish 
that Mr. Mills might be enabled to go up and down the land 
proclaiming the gospel, for our Unitarian faith is the gos- 
pel. It is “good news” of a liberal and sane religion. Be- 
cause it is the truth, it must and will capture the world. 


 . 
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What is needed are men and women who will take it to the 
people in all its glory and beauty. The experience that we 
have had is testimony to me that it can be done. 

ArtTHuR L. WEATHERLY. 


The Business Treatment of the Deaf. \ 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


I am not a regular reader of your paper, nor am I a Uni- 
tarian. So I have no special claim upon your attention. 
Ethics, however, run wide of denominations; and, as it is a 
question of ethics that I bring you, you perhaps will listen to 
me. Some years ago a friend sent me (then in the West) a 
copy of your paper containing an article on “The Social 
Treatment of the Deaf.” It was written by one himself deaf, 
and who knew how to speak both for and to his fellow-suffer- 
ers. As one of these, it interested me and comforted me. I 
brought it to the attention of friends here and there. I had it 
reprinted in a Western paper, and one or two other papers 
copied it. So the word went somewhat wide, as it was fitting 
it should do. 

I come to you now with question as to the dusiness treat- 
ment of the deaf; and it is question, only question, that I 
bring. As I suppose my experience not exceptional, I will 
draw from that. I am thrown out of employment because of 
deafness; and, because I am not rich, I am compelled to 
seek other employment. Yet, in whatever direction I turn, I 
am repulsed because I am deaf. It seems to me I am cap- 
able of many things, could I be permitted to dothem. I am, 
too, fairly educated. Of course, I cannot boast my morals ; 
yet I will dare to say that I have always been on good terms 
with the Decalogue. I have no marked eccentricities either 
of conduct or opinion. Yet, because I am deaf, I seem forbid- 
den to earn my living. I have a family which I want to sup- 
port, yet that sacred obligation counts for nothing against 
my infirmity. My question is, Am I treated right? Have I 
a case in morals against the community? Is the forbearance 
that I need more than I may rightly claim of it? Does it 
deal justly with me, when it thus punishes me for an infirm- 
ity? I have met the statement that one reason why so many 
who have been discharged from prison return there again is 
the fact society will not give them employment. Suppose 
from pressure of need I commit a crime: shall I not be en- 
titled to the extenuation you allow the ex-convict? I write 
not in bitterness, but in the spirit of inquiry. What is the 
true ethical judgment upon our rebuff,— the ex-convict’s and 
mine? H. A. W. 


The Missionary Contribution. 


% the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


‘ 


I am constrained to ask the attention of Unitarian minis- 
ters and churches to the fact that but four weeks more 
remain before the close of the financial year of the Associa- 
tion. One hundred and eighteen churches have sent in part 
or all of their contributions, and I have received from about 
one hundred other churches assurances that the contributions 
will be forwarded in due season. This leaves about fifty of 
the churches that contributed last year that have as yet 
given no sign of their intentions. It is my duty to remind 
them that the contributions must be sent before May 1, or 
the churches will forfeit their membership in the National 
Association. I am particularly anxious that the churches 
should retain or acquire membership this year, because I 
know that in 1900, when the Association celebrates its 
seventy-fifth anniversary, it will be a matter of chagrin and 
disappointment to our ministers and people if they are not 
legally entitled to take part in the celebration. It should be 
remembered that, under the by-laws of the Association, con- 
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tributions in two successive years are necessary, in order to 
establish or regain membership. Neglect of the privilege 
this year, as well as omission to give next year, will there- 
fore deprive a church of its right to actively participate in 
the anniversary meetings of May, 1900. 

It has been a peculiar pleasure this year to acknowledge 
contributions from twenty societies that gave nothing last 
year. There is room, however, for considerable further im- 
provement; for one hundred and eighty-six of the churches 
named in the Year Book gave nothing last year. Of these, 
at least one hundred are able to contribute, and would be 
strengthened and upheld by the effort and by the sense of co- 
operative helpfulness. I do not ask for gifts to the work of 
the Association merely for the sake of that work, important 
and beneficent as I know it to be. I ask for the sake of the 
contributing churches themselves. Experience has abun- 
dantly proved that, if a church permits itself to become self- 
absorbed, it quickly and inevitably decays. In these matters 
it is a universal and ineradicable law that, “ ceasing to give, 
we cease to have.” The little additional effort needed to 
raise the missionary contribution is the salt that savors all 
the rest of the church’s endeavors. Our faith is not merely 
a luxury for ourselves: it is a trust for others. It is given 
us not to possess, but to communicate. If it is used for 
only selfish purposes, it dies. It is blessed only as it is 
shared. SamureL A. Exior, Sec. A. U. A. 


For the Christian Register. 
“Pro Peccatis suae Gentis.” 


BY CHARLOTTE C. ELIOT. 


On the cross the Saviour dying, 
Desolate, in anguish crying, 

Sought an answer to his prayer. 
Sign nor succor came from Heaven, 
Only resignation given, 

Strength the agony to bear. 


So, the sacrifice unending, 

From the past is still descending, 
Christ forever crucified. 

In this ceaseless expiation 
Virtue has its consecration, 
Human love is deified. 


Priests and prophets, saints and sages, 
Martyred in successive ages,— 

_ These have died, that truth might live. 
Let their strength sustain our weakness, 
To our wrath oppose their meekness. 
Lord, to us their courage give. 


Christ, resplendent and victorious, 
Thou of all the saints most glorious, 
Light of lights, forever shine. 

May thy life of consecration 

Be a world’s illumination, 

Life by death made more divine. 


The Bitterness of the Cross: A Good Friday 
Meditation. 


BY REV. RICHARD W. BOYNTON. 


There is a well-known picture of the Madonna and child, 
in the background of which three crosses are dimly outlined 
against a mass of heavy clouds. The suggestion is one that 
leads the imagination rapidly to fill in the whole of that 
eventful history between the happy childhood and the sad, 
cruel end. We see the boy Jesus at play upon the sunny 
slopes of Nazareth. We follow his growth into manhood, as 
the voices of nature without and God within shape and 
refine the expanding spirit. We hear him teaching by the 
lake, see him with his disciples, go with him apart upon 
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the hillside to pray. We join the train that follows him up 

to Jerusalem at the feast of the Passover. We thrill with his 
earnest appeals to the people and his passionate scorn of 
. their false leaders. We partake of the farewell supper in the 
upper room. We watch beside him in the garden. We see 
him hurried to the cross; and, at the last, we stand behold- 
ing it from afar, with the mother who once held him in her 
protecting arms, while he utters a cry of agony and breathes 
his last. f 

The power of the picture lies in its enabling us to look 
upon the crucifixion from a fresh point of view. We see the 
death of Jesus usually in the light of what followed it. 
The gloom that is cast over us by the memories of Good 
Friday only seems to bring out the more brightly the joy and 
hope of Easter. But the artist gives us here a hint of 
another view. He lets us look upon that scene on Calvary 
with the eyes of those who had known the Teacher as a 
child. They went through one long dark day together, 
when they could see nothing but three crosses standing out 
against the sky. 

The Gospels according to Luke and John ascribe certain 
sayings to Jesus in his last hours which make it appear that 
he died in full consciousness of what his death was to accom- 
plish. But, in respect to these sayings, the older tradition is 
significantly silent. The First and Second Gospels have pre- 
served to us only the single cry, “ My God, my God, why 
hast thou forsaken me?” 

Both Gospels give this in the dialect in which it must have 
been spoken,— “Eloi, eloi, lama sabachthani?”— as if the 
very tone in which it was uttered had sunk into the memory 
of the most indifferent of the bystanders, so as never to be 
. forgotten. This saying must, I think, carry with it the con- 
viction that Jesus, no less than his disciples, felt the bitter- 
ness of the cross. 

It must be that he had hoped for a far different ending to 
his career. Had not the Father intrusted him with a mes- 
sage to speak? Surely, he would provide also that it should 
be heard. How little had as yet been accomplished toward 
instructing the disciples and founding the kingdom of God! 
Must he go before his work was finished? 

We know now that it was this one crowning act that alone 
could finish it. But before his weary eyes arose another pict: 
ure. He saw the distant city, out of which the jeering crowds 
had come to slay him, the last of its prophets. He saw be- 
neath him the group of careless, brutal soldiers, and further 
off the women. His disciples had fled. The darkness was 
closing over him. He was drinking the cup from which he 
had shrunk. For a moment his heart sank within him. 
Doubts came that he could not drive away. Had God 
forsaken him? And with the passing of his spirit was min- 
gled that terrible cry as of despair. 

We are certain now that without the suffering and death 
of Jesus there would have been no Christianity. Just that 
impetus was needed to thrust home upon the wavering disci- 
ples the deeper significance of his teachings, and to give 
them an unquenchable assurance of his resurrection from 
the dead. Just that perfect sacrifice was required to impress 
the world with the essential divineness of this one human 
life. James Freeman Clarke has said that there is “a law 
by which a person who has devoted himself to a great cause, 
when he comes to die in its service, gives to that cause an 
immense help, and seems to sanctify and glorify the cause 
and himself.” Jesus is the supreme instance of this. Only 
after he had been lifted up upon the cross could he begin to 
draw all men unto himself. 

We can explain this result only by saying that it was 
contemplated in the divine plan of his life. We must believe 
that even the final agony was sanctioned by the all-wise 
Father. The completed whole, as we now see it, he must 
have foreseen from the beginning. The suffering that was 
in store for Jesus must have been provided for as surely as 
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his joy. In no other way could his mission have been 
accomplished. If his anguish had been unreal, it never 
could have helped the world. In the very bitterness of the 
cross, therefore, we may trace the perfect love of the Father. 

The early Church was right in thinking of Jesus as, in a 
sense, the representative of mankind. It explained his sacri- 
fice as a bearing of men’s sins. In reality it was a bearing 
of their sorrows. He knew upon the cross the keenest 
anguish of which a human soul is capable. The effect of 
his sacrifice has been to show the world that there is a love 
underneath all its crosses, even the bitterest. 

This is easy, perhaps, to realize in his case, because the 
results of his suffering are so evident. But, when we come 
to our crosses, how is it? We know how heavy many of 
them are, how hard it is to carry the lightest of them, how 
eager we are to ask why any of them should be laid upon us. 
If we could know only that, it would seem to be so much 
easier to bear them. But we are not told the reason. Now 
and again we are ready to fall beneath the load. In our ex- 
tremity the same cry is forced from our lips that arose from 
his,—“ My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” 
This cry is as old as humanity. We find it in the Psalms as 
well as in the Gospels. All who have borne a cross have one 
day uttered it. It is our last appeal to the overruling love. 

We want not only to know the reason, but also to be 
spared the suffering. We shrink from it, and yet the 
capacity for it seems to be ours in proportion as we are able 
to know and to love. It seems to be true that, the more we 
develop out of the condition of brutehood, the more intense 
becomes our capacity for happiness and at the same time for 
sorrow. With love comes pain; and, the greater the love, the 
wider the possibilities of pain it carries with it. 

The brute mother cares for her children, but it is by in- 
stinct. If one of them is taken away, she will follow it. If 
she cannot find it, she will cry piteously after it for a time, 
and then will seem to forget it. But the human mother can- 
not forget. The days go by, and the healing hand of time 
binds up the open wound of sorrow. -But there is a secret 
yearning of the spirit that is not satisfied. With some their 
sorrow becomes a continual bitterness that seems to shut 
them away from every source of comfort. But with most of 
us the longing becomes its own promise of satisfaction. It 
speaks of a love in which the human affection takes its rise. 
That love, it argues, must be able to satisfy every need that 
we can feel. If it sent the cross, yet it is able to overcome 
its bitterness. : 

Only as we lay hold upon the triumphant hopefulness of 
this thought can we understand the lesson of the death 
of Jesus. He suffered for us, that we might never fear 
again. How can we fear, when he has gone before? Even 
in the hour of our despair, we are in the Father’s keeping. 
We shrink from suffering, it is true. Jesus would not have 
been human if he had not quailed before the sacrifice that 
was required of him. Long ago he had foreseen the possi- 
bility of this hour; but, in its reality, it was for a moment 
too terrible. Then he was released, and the world was left 
to learn of the love that lay beneath and was a part of it all. 

No faith can be sufficient for the whole of life until it has 
faced the darkest possibilities, and seen them transformed by 
hope. Such a faith is that which sees in the bitterness of 
the cross no less than in the brightness of the resurrection 
an evidence of the everlasting love of God. This is the 
lesson of Good Friday. It is no doubtful one, but clear and 
sure aS any we can learn. We are God’s children. Both 
the light and the shadow of our lives are from him,— both 
joy and sorrow. His love is seen in death as surely as in 
life. 


“I know not where his islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air: 
I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond his loye and care.” 
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_ more things, and did them supremely well. 


_ Who cometh clad in robes of light, 
And than the morning star more bright? 
It is the Spring, the joyous Spring: 
The earth is green beneath her feet, 
The violets her coming greet ; 
Oh, welcome, welcome, lovely Spring! 


About her head the soft winds play; 
The birds, attendant on her way, 
Their old familiar carols sing; 
The trees in bronze and purple fair 
Are painted on the dewy air. 
Oh, welcome, welcome, lovely Spring! 


*Tis Nature’s happy Easter-tide, 
The fields rejoice on every side, 
While sunward now the earth doth swing. 
Along the vale in woodland dim 
Is heard the resurrection hymn : 
Oh, welcome, welcome, lovely Spring! 


Consider how the lilies grow,— 
Again the words of long ago 
Unto the heart their message bring; 
For He who maketh all so fair 
Much more will for his children care. 
Oh, welcome, welcome, lovely Spring! 
—F, L. Hosmer. 


Bismarck and Gladstone: A Comparison and a 
Contrast. 


BY J, T. SUNDERLAND. 


In the necrology of the Old World for the year 1898 we 
find two names conspicuous above all others. They are Bis- 
marck and Gladstone. It would not be extravagant to call 


-these two men the most influential European statesmen of 


the past generation. 

As we look back upon their careers, so lately ended, what 
shall we say as to the permanent influence of what they have 
done? ‘To what extent has each been a factor in the real 
progress of the world? 

Two characters could hardly be more unlike. Which had 
the greater strength it would be hard to say. Gladstone’s 
abilities took a wider range, were more many-sided. He did 
Besides being 
a great statesman, he was a great financier, a great orator, 
a great philanthropist and reformer; a great scholar, in cer- 
tain lines of scholarship; and, many would say, a great 
theologian. On the other hand, Bismarck’s greatness was 
confined to the single domain of statesmanship. 

Gladstone, though a thorough Briton, was at the same 
time a world-character. His thought, to a remarkable degree, 
was world-thought. His outlook was a world-outlook. His 
sympathies and interests took in not simply his own land, but 


-all humanity. He was as strenuous for the British govern- 


ment to do justice to Ireland as to England, to India as to 
London, to South Africa as to Yorkshire or Kent. When 
Montenegro suffered, he suffered with her, and sought to right 
her wrongs. When Greece and Naples and Armenia were 
trodden down beneath the feet of tyranny, he was their friend. 
Even if every other powerful voice in Europe was silent, his 
voice was lifted up in behalf of the oppressed. 

The one exception was his siding with the South in the 
early days of our American Civil War. But later he saw his 
mistake, and did what he could to atone for it. 

On the other hand, Bismarck had no world-interests, no 
world-sympathies. Germany was his world. For Germany, 
and Germany alone, he lived and schemed and poured out 
his powerful energies. 

What were the results of Bismarck’s life-work? 

It is common to say that he unified Germany. This is 


“came on the scene. 


‘a mistake. Austria is half German; but she 2 much farther 


from the rest of the German States, arid much more antago- 
nistic to them in feeling now than she was before Bismarck 
Switzerland is half German, but Bis- 
marck brought her no nearer to her German sisters. 

What Bismarck did was to bring certain German States — 
particularly those of North Germany — into a closer political 
unity (though it is a question how much he increased their 
moral unity), and give the leadership in the new political 
unity to Prussia. 

Was this of value to the German peoples? Doubtless 
it was. Why? Principally because the Prussians are a 
more enlightened and progressive people than the Austrians. 
Moreover, Prussia is a Protestant land. Austria is Catholic. 
It is probably better for Germany and the world that the 


_preponderance of influence among the German States should 


be with Protestant Prussia than with Catholic Austria. 

But it should not be forgotten that, if Bismarck pushed 
Prussia to the front among the German States, and gave 
Germany somewhat more national unity and political pres- 
tige in Europe than she had before, he did not give her 
people greater liberty: he gave her people less liberty; and 
it is difficult to see that he did anything to promote the 
intellectual or the moral interests of Germany. 

In one respect he entailed upon Germany, Europe, and the 
world an injury of untold magnitude. It is to him very 
largely that Europe is indebted for that terrible militarism 
that is crushing out her life. Bismarck set out to accomplish 
his political ends, not by moral methods, but by methods of 
force, of “blood and iron.” As the necessary instrument 
with which to achieve his purpose, he must build up an irre- 
sistible army. That meant that every nation round about 
must correspondingly strengthen its army. Worse still, 
when he had conquered France, he demanded such a mer- 
ciless indemnity in money, but especially in territory, as to 
arouse France to the highest pitch of hatred and revenge, 
and to kindle within her one burning and deathless deter- 
mination; namely, that of wresting back her lost provinces. 
To do this, she must make her army larger than that of 
Germany. With Germany and France thus turned into 
armed camps, of course Russia and England and Austria 
and the other nations could not lag behind. And so we see 
Europe what it is to-day. 

Doubtless the blame is not to be placed solely upon any 
one man or any one nation. But, when the final verdict of 
history is in, I cannot but believe that, next after Napoleon 
Bonaparte, Bismarck will be the man who will be recognized 
as chiefly responsible for the awful curse of militarism which 
is upon the modern world. 

How different will be the verdict of history regarding 
Bismarck’s great contemporary! Gladstone was the con- 
stant and unyielding foe of militarism, and of all those politi- 
cal methods which tend to produce militarism. His reliance 
was ever upon justice and reason and conciliation, and 
not upon brute force. Not that he was timid or weak,— no 
man had greater courage or a more indomitable will,— but 
his strength was used always for ends of justice and liberty 
and human welfare, and not for ends of tyranny. 

When Bismarck died, the world stood awe-struck. But 
only a few mourned. The oppressed of Germany and every 
other land breathed a little freer because a tyrant had been 
taken away. 

When Gladstone died, the world was no less awe-struck 
that so commanding a figure had fallen. But everywhere 
there were flowing tears,—in England, in Ireland, in Italy, 
in Armenia, in Greece, in Crete, in India, in Africa,— all up 
and down the world, because a friend of humanity and a 
toiler in the interests of man had gone from the earth. 

The contrast presented by these two great characters 
should be of especial interest to us in America in these days 
of imperialistic agitation, when militarism is growing in 


public favor, and when lust for power is crowding into the 
background, in many minds, the old love for liberty and care 
for the universal rights of man which for a hundred years 
have been the crowning glory of our republic. Shall the 
young men of America take for their political ideal Bis- 
marck, the imperialist, the man of blood and iron, who cared 
for no land but his own, and not even for the highest in- 
terest of that, or Gladstone, the man of justice and of large- 
minded interests, who loved liberty and hated oppression 
wherever they appeared, whose country was England, but 
whose country was also the world, and who never was se- 
duced by lust of power to turn aside from his lifelong cham- 
pionship of freedom and the rights of man? 


An Epistle.* 


More than sixty years ago two young friends entering 
upon the Unitarian ministry were sincere enough and frank 
enough to point out what seemed to each the defects in the 
other’s mental constitution and methods. Their friendship 
was strong enough to bear the strain of truth-telling. Their 
discernment was such that now that both have finished their 
work and have departed, we can see how truly each spoke 
of the other, and how useful it would have been if each of 
them had been able to take full advantage of the other’s 
warnings. The letter of Dwight to Parker which follows is 
quoted from the capital sketch of John S. Dwight, by Rev. 
George W. Cooke, noticed in another column : — 


I may hint to you something about your character, as I 
would to myself about my own, rather in the way of cautious 
suspicion than passing any actual judgment. I fear that I 
have not enough of the element of will in me. I cannot 
judge people. I can only regard what I see in them as 
the manifestations of a peculiar nature. I have strong lik- 
ings, strong antipathies, but I do not feel it necessary to 
praise or blame. Still, I should be unworthy of the confi- 
dence you have reposed in me if I did not speak to you 
openly. I shall try to merit the confidence you have placed 
in my good will and candor, though I would not have you 
place too much in my judgment. 

I always thought you had faults. But, as I try to touch 
them, they slip away. Therefore let me commence systemati- 
cally; and, first, whatever may be your habitual principles, 
motives, tendencies, passions, you do not fail at all in the 
resolution to act them out. Whatever you wish, you will; 
and what you will, you effect. This I have admired in you, 
perhaps because I am so passive; but yet even this virtue 
you carry to a degree which is disagreeable to me. I don’t 
like to see a man have too much will: it mars the beauty 
of nature. You seem, as the phrenologist said, “goaded on.” 
Your life seems a succession of convulsive efforts, and the 
only wonder is to me that they don’t exhaust you. You 
continually recover and launch forth again.: This circum- 
stance makes me somewhat mistrust my own judgment about 
this trait. Still, it is painful for me to see a being whom I 
respect and love anything but calm. I like not impetuosity, 

_except that of unconscious impulse. You distrust those who 
are unlike yourself. You fancy them restraints upon you, 
and then your faith in your own energies and ideas speaks 
out in a tone of almost bitter contempt for the world and 
those who do not think and feel as you do. You feel that 
such sentiments as you cherish ought to triumph, but you 
find the world courting men who pursue inferior aims. 
Coupled with your high ideal is an impatient wish to see 
it immediately realized,—two things which don’t go well 
together; for the one prompts you to love, the other, 
soured by necessary disappointment, prompts to hate, at 
least contempt. ' 

* Written in 1837 by John S. Dwight to Theodore Parker. 
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I think your love of learning is a passion; that it injures 
your mind by converting insensibly what is originally a pure 
thirst for truth into greedy, avaricious, jealous striving, not 
merely to know, but to get all there is known. Don’t you 
often turn aside from your own reflection from a fear of 
losing what another has said or written on the subject? 
Have you not too much of a mania for all printed things, 
as if books were the symbols of that truth to which the 
student aspires? You write, you read, you talk, you think 
in a hurry, for fear of not getting all. Tell me if I con- 
jecture wrongly, and pardon this weak but sincere attempt 
to answer your questions. Your friend and brother. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Easter Dawn. 


BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


When pale the east begins to shine, 
Awaiting well the sunlight’s glow, 
The world has turned with hope divine- 
To where the white-heart lilies grow: 
In place of winter’s frost and chill, 
The silence of the snow-clad fields, 
The birds are singing on the hill, 
And Nature now her beauty yields,— 


Her beauty of the sweet surprise 
How from the ground such good can grow 
How, by the light in hope’s new skies, 
The earth her paradise can know. 
And so to hearts afraid of death, 
And of the loss the winter knew, 
There comes the springtide’s glorious breath, 
And falling of God’s gentle dew,— 


The falling of the dew of faith, 
The dawn of peace that passeth show; 
The love that to the spirit saith, 
“ Your world of flowers shall also grow; 
Your life eternal in its might 
Discovers now its blossom power, 
And, like the lily sweet and white, 
Regains its resurrection hour.” 


Spiritual Life. 


New world, new hopes, new love and light, 
With song of birds and breath of flowers, 
A sweet persuasion all is right, 
And good at last is surely ours! 
— William Brunton. 
a 


God never crushes a humbled soul. He lifts it up, and 
rouses hope in the most discouraged hearts. The world 
which has such need of pardon does not know how to for- 
give. God alone is holy enough to forgive always.— De Ra- 
vignan. 

wt 


We cannot, without labor, build a little cottage; nor get a 
pair of shoes with thongs without paying for them! Either 
we, who think that we may buy everlasting joy for a mere 
trifle, are fools, or the blessed saints are, who bought it so 
dear.— Ancren Riwie. 

rd 

Would you make your hope of immortality so strong that 
it shall pledge its own fruition, make sure that you actually 
have such a hope, and that it is as real to you as anything 
can be? Think deep and far; love greatly, infinitely; strive 
mightily for moral ends,—and ¢hen see with rejoicing heart 
how fearlessly your hope of life, triumphant over death, will. 
lift its song to heaven.i—/ohn White Chadwick. 
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O'singing birds, thy message bear! 
Oh, sing to all thy story sweet! 
Let thy glad flights from regions fair 

Be harbingers of Love’s swift feet 
To all who, silent, suffer wrong, 
To all who know no Easter dawn; 
Sing thou to them of endless morn ; 
Chant immortality. 
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—Carol Norton. 
ae 


So the word with which Easter leaves us is no doubtful or 
dreamy or visionary word : it is strenuous, practical, direct. 
Live! live! with all your might, with all your mind and 
heart and soul. Live to the utmost of your power up to the 
utmost verge of life. Make your life rich, strong, wise, 
happy, take into it all that nature or books or friendships 


‘or tender memories or great hopes can give you; and then 


let it pour out as freely as it pours in. Live into the world, 
__there are countless ways open to you. Live as if life were 
exhaustless, and you shall know its exhaustlessness. Live for 
others and from others, and you shall know how God lives 
in you, for you, with you and yours forever.— Augustus M. 
Lord. 


Che Pulpit. 


An Easter Sermon. 


BY REV. H. N. BROWN. 


And he said unto him, If they hear not Moses and the prophets, 
neither will they be persuaded, though one rose from the dead.— LUKE 
xvi. 31. 

In the parable of Dives and Lazarus we find occasion to 
remark once more upon that supreme regard for the facts 
of human life — what we now call the quality of realism — in 
our literary work by which the thought of Christ is character- 
ized. All those inimitable pictures by means of which the 
great Teacher illustrated his truth to make it plain to 
the common mind are drawn from real life in a deeper sense 
than that they portray the actual dress and employments of 
the people all about him. 

He had the gift, as he beheld the sower in the fields, 
the fisherman abroad upon the lake or mending his nets, the 
housewife busy with her tasks, the reapers in the harvest, the 
‘birds of the air and the flowers by the wayside, to turn these 
familiar scenes to instant account in enforcing some lesson 
about the heavenly life, the nature of God, or the duty of the 
hour. But much more remarkable than this poetic and im- 
aginative gift — which was not so uncommon, save in the 
perfection of his art of word-painting — was his deeper 
reading of the minds and hearts of men, and the faithful- 
ness of his penetrating gaze into the secrets of human char- 
acter. 

We usually find the power of spiritual imagination coupled 
with a certain blindness toward existing realities. We rather 
expect that one who can stir our hearts with a vision of 
divine things will cherish some delusions about the prosaic 
affairs of our common life. His clear and keen far-sight is 
not easily focussed upon what is near at hand. ‘The fore- 
ground is apt to be somewhat blurred and indistinct to one 
who is looking away to the “ delectable mountains ” or up to 
the “hills whence cometh our help.” Just because he can 
behold so plainly the great things of a more divine world 


. 


than this, he sees this present life swimming in a deceptive 


“haze that renders his judgment about it untrustworthy and 


unsound. 
The greatness of the mind of Christ is evinced to us by 
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the fact that he saw equally well the distant and the near, 


‘the outward and the inward things of life. Wherever we can 


test his vision, we find it faithful, accurate, and just, absolutely 
unclouded by delusion, uncolored by his own ambitions, 
necessities, or desires. So far as we can judge, he never 
failed to see the situation as it was, without reference to what 
he might wish it to be; and this gives us confidence to trust 
him where our own sight cannot follow. 

There could be no more genuine touch of human nature, 
as it is in all ages and under all conditions, than this saying: 
put into the mouth of the patriarch Abraham in the parable. 
Dives, awaking in the life after death, and finding how real 
both its pains and pleasures are, wishes to return to warn his 
brethren of what they are to expect. Abraham reminds him 
that they have Moses and the prophets to direct their steps. 
“Nay, Father Abraham,” persists Dives; “ but, if one went 
to them from the dead, they would repent.” The patriarch 
then sternly declares to him, “If they hear not Moses and 
the prophets, neither will they be persuaded, though one rose 
from the dead.” 

That saying never came from sources whence the dream- 
like creations of folk-lore and fable have originated, but must 
have sprung from the mind of a great master of spiritual 
life. We may feel as confident of this as that we can surely 
distinguish between the rude lines that savage hands have 
traced on some giant rock and those almost living and 
breathing images that look down upon us from the great 
canvases of famous painters. 

It is one of the most significant facts of human life’ and 
character though it is a fact which none but a great mind 
would be likely to discover or observe for itself ‘that, 
wherever men listen to the teachings of some earthly author- 
ity,— that of reason or of one of the great “prophets of the 
soul,” whom they think they can trust,— if this earthly au- 
thority speaks to them of a life to come, they may be deeply 
convinced, and are not then easily made sceptical of the 
reality of that life. Wherever they will not hear or heed ‘any 
voice on this side of the grave which offers to them intima- 
tions of an immortal career, there they will not be convinced, 
though one rise from the dead. : 

Exceptions to this rule may doubtless be found, but ‘they 
are precisely of the kind that serves to prove the rule. Now 
and again one who has utterly disbelieved in the future life 
is made to believe by his experience with some alleged com- 
munication that has come to him from the other ‘world. 
Almost invariably, however, they who credit such commiuni- 
cations are people in whose minds a strong hope or ‘trust 
is already awakened. And equally it may be said’ ‘that 
seldom does any apparition or other spiritual manifestation 
produce the slightest effect upon a mind which has ‘ déter- 
mined against belief in a world to come. 

Our friends, the Spiritualists (so called), are in nothing“else 
more grievously mistaken than in their expectation ‘of con- 
quering all disbelief by their favorite method. ‘This'is not 
the place to discuss the truth or falsehood of what ‘they tell 
us as to the possibility that intelligence may reach ‘us from 
that undiscovered country of which it was once said ‘that 
from its bourne no traveller returns. But, granting ‘the 
credibility and the reality of the experiences which ‘they 
unfold to us, never can they much move the world with such 
proofs as they have hitherto offered. 

In effect, these evidences convince nobody who is ‘not 
already so far persuaded as scarcely to need whatever ‘evi- 
dence is thus supplied to them; and, upon minds to which 
even a distant hope would be an unmeasured boon, ‘their 
demonstrations fall without producing the least effect. “This 
is what we find occasion to observe over and over, as we 
pass through the world, mingling with our fellow-creatures, 
and taking note of the main lines of tendency that govern 
the life of our kind. < 

‘And ‘this is what we might expect to find, for there is 
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abundant reason in the nature of things why it should be 
true. To speak of nothing else, all minds which think at 
all, if they have no assured hope of the hereafter, are natu- 
rally sceptical of supernatural appearances in proportion to 
the depth and strength of their desire for continuance of life. 
It is often supposed and said that, in the case of those who 
believe, the wish may be father to the thought. They think 
they are to live in a world to come, because they desire to 
live. But it is more probable that, wherever it is a question 
of serious debate in any mind, the wish works quite the 
other way; to prevent a reasonable hope from having its 
due weight. 


When we want anything intensely and desperately, we are - 


always fearful that the promise of it is too good to be true; 
and we shrink from crediting the flattering probabilities set 
before us, lest we should build too much upon misleading 
~ signs and omens, and thus prepare for ourselves a greater 
disappointment than we can bear. We are rather afraid to 
trust any assurance on so great a theme that is less than 


infallible and absolute, because our trust may be perhaps 


nothing but an echo of our inward longing. 

Some there are; no doubt, who innocently think they are 
to have easily and surely whatever they desire,— both the 
good things of earth and the blessings of heaven. But, where 
the desire is passionate or deep, that mood is not truly char- 
acteristic of human nature. The discipline of this earthly 
existence must tend to the swift destruction of such assur- 
ance whenever it springs up in the untutored mind. We all 
find very speedily that we want many things that we cannot 
have; and the consequence is that, if ever we do cry out in 
_ eager desire for some great gift, our hope must needs assume 
a somewhat fearful and trembling attitude. 

Can it be, we think, that for once the fates will be so good 
. to us as to grant us the boon on which our hearts are set? 
Is it not too much to hope for,— that such satisfactions may 
be brought within our reach? We dare not believe seriously 
. that this will be our portion: we only dare to hope and pray. 
We even turn wholly away from our great expectation at 
times, and harden our hearts, by anticipation, to accept the 
darker issue which we forebode must be the outcome of our 

dream. Is not this natural to all that live? 
' We can see, then, how useless it must be, where men have 
not heard Moses and the prophets, to present to them one 
. who is said to have risen from the dead. The tremulous, 
_ unsatisfied yearning of their souls will make them wary and 
suspicious of being deceived. The overwhelming impor- 
tance of the question in their eyes will make the evidence 
offered seem almost a profanation. Here, they will say, 
is a possible realm of mystery and glory before us, such as 
the imagination can only dimly conceive of,—a realm so sub- 
lime that it staggers our reason merely to dream of its real- 
ity; and you bring forward as a hint and foretaste of such 


wonders some trumpery ghost, with no visible light of heaven - 


whatever upon its face ! 
This is how such evidence is widely received at the pres- 


ent day; and, for one, I can but think that this habit of | 


mind has been strongly characteristic of that whole line of 
spiritual ancestry from which we are derived. Latterly 
there has been much attempt to account for the origin of 
religious beliefs on the hypothesis that they all had their 
spring from the dream or terror or superstition of some sav- 
age in the dim and distant past. Some man, forsooth, once 
dreamed of his dead friend, and from that dream inferred 
that his friend was still alive. This conjecture of his, being 
spread abroad, took root in other minds; and thus arose the 
hope of immortality. 

So the attempt was made for a time to find the founda- 
tions of human society among the fierce and wild passions 
of the heart. And the attempt is now seen to be ridiculous 
in view of the great part played by maternal love and mutual 
helpfulness throughout the animal kingdom. This other 
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supposition — that our hope of heaven has grown out of the 
illusion of an ignorant savage — will also be laughed out of | 
court at last, not without some righteous scorn of its preten- 
tious folly in offering so cheap a solution of sacred mys- 
teries. 

The main facts of human life are entirely opposed to every 
such hypothesis, When men have no thought of the future 
life, they are not disposed to credit any fable or idle rumor 
about supernatural appearances that may chance to come to 
their ears. 

The materialistic habit of mind is always closed and 
locked against every suggestion of that kind, whether it be in 
savage or civilized life, among the learned or the ignorant. 
Where the thought of a possible or probable: life to come 
already exists, men may be credulous enough; but, where 
there is no such thought, they are stubbornly incredulous. 
They will not be persuaded, though one rose from the dead, 
much less by hearsay evidence, of the reappearance of ‘one 
whose form has been buried away from their sight. This 
fact about human nature, as it must have been in all ages, 
should dispose entirely of the theory that the idea of the 
future life arose from some casual appearance, wrongly inter- 
preted by the ignorant mind as a spiritual presence. 

There must be a certain moral and intellectual basis or 
preparation in the mind upon which to build the hope of 
immortality. With that foundation the thought of heaven 
becomes a real possession. Without it, only in exceptional 
instances can men be converted from entire disbelief. The 
story of Christ’s resurrection convinced those who were 
prepared to be convinced, and seriously influenced nobody 
else. ' 

In building a city, if men find a place where adequate 
natural advantages exist, their courage, enterprise, and intelli- 
gence may reap a rich reward. But, if they select, as the site 
of their new town, a spot which nature does not favor for the 
growth of an industrial or distributing centre, they may 
“boom ” and advertise it all they please, and it never gets 
beyond the speculative stage. So there is a foundation in 
the mind upon which reason and revelation may rear a 
strong and confident hope of the heavenly life; and, until 
that foundation is found or made, no proof or demonstration 
can take root to grow beyond the stage of mere conjecture 
or surmise. 

All this is in perfect accord with the Gospels; and, when 
we come to look into it, the agreement is so striking, the facts 
of human nature are so faithfully mirrored and represented in 
the story of the career of Christ, as to render it certain 
beyond all question that the narrative is a transcript of real 
life. If any of us have derived the impression that Christ . 
meant his resurrection to be in and of itself ample proof, 
everywhere and for all time, of the reality of the life after 
death, that is by no means what the Gospels imply. 

He who saw so surely and so deeply into the working of 
the human mind as to say, in one of his parables, “‘ Neither 
will they be persuaded, though one rose from the dead,” 
surely had no illusions to cherish as to the effect of his own 
return from the shades of death. We are not told that he 
manifested himself, for example, to any of those who had 
been instrumental in procuring his death, with intent to dis- 
arm their hostility to his name. 

To none but his disciples and intimate friends, so the nar- 
rative reads, did he show himself; and this indicates that 
the intent of his manifestation was not to convert the whole 
world by such means, but to. confirm their faith. They 
already believed, but they sorely needed strengthening in 
their belief. Exactly that kind of influence he who spoke 
the parable of Dives and Lazarus would have expected to — 
exert by rising from the dead,—that, and nothing more. - 
And exactly that effect was wrought upon the minds of the 
disciples by some experience that came to them after their 
Master was taken from them, 
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uct of the devout imagination of the earliest centuries of 
our era: how certainly they would have gone astray from 
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real life in a point like this! To exalt their hero and mag- 
nify the consequences of his resurrection, how surely they 
would have represented a whole city, at least, thrilled and 
astonished by the wonder! How, as a matter of course, 
they would have marshalled the testimony, not alone\of an 
obscure band of disciples, but of thousands upon thousands 
who saw, were convinced, and made glad with exceeding 
oy! ¢ 

The dramatic genius which could tell the main features of 
the story as they have come down to us, and then hide away 
in one of the parables conclusive evidence that it is all in 
keeping and in character with the life and teaching of the 
hero it portrays,— this genius existing in that age would be 
even a greater marvel than anything it could be called be- 
fore our imaginations to explain ; and we may safely say that 
the narrative had no such origin. 

With all the difficulties that attend it and surround it, the 
essential declaration of the Gospels, which is testified to also 
by Saint Paul, that the disciples saw their Lord after his 
body had perished on the cross, is too much in line with 
what is elsewhere told us of the character of Christ. It is 
too much a necessary part of the explanation of the life and 
death of these followers themselves, in after time not to make 
a profound impression upon our minds. All who contem- 
plate so much as the possibility of a continuance of the life 
of the soul in a world of spirits must feel, if they give any 
study to the problem, the immense probability of the truth 
that underlies this ancient record. 

At the same time that single appearance of a heavenly 
form to mortal eyes never has been in itself, and cannot now 
be made complete and satisfactory evidence of immortality. 
Now, as always, it may confirm, but cannot create, belief. 
They who hope will hope more steadfastly and confidently 
as they join with all Christian hearts in the celebration of 
this day; but there is here no power to convince those who 
mourn without hope, if they continue to neglect the teaching 
of the Master. The springs of faith lie deeper, and it is a 
most sad mistake to abandon the search for them because 
an alleged miracle fails to work upon us a change it was 
never intended to produce. 

If, then, men are not to be persuaded by one rising from 
the dead, what will turn their faces toward the light of an 
eternal day? What is that foundation in the mind upon 
which belief in Christ’s resurrection, and in the triumph of 
all souls over the power of death, can be made to stand? 
Perhaps no other result of human life and thought is drawn 
from so many different sources, gathers into itself so much 
of the whole of our consciousness and experience, or rests so 
little upon proofs that are fragmentary and detached. 

They who believe find it somewhat difficult to give an 
adequate account of the faith that is in them, because it is 
not this or that upon which they most rely. It is their 
whole view of life, their whole attitude toward a Supreme 
Will above them, the whole impression made upon them by 
the existence which they share, which tends to convince 
them of the power of the soul to survive the shock of death. 

The incompleteness of this present life without the life of 
heaven ; the utter futility and unreasonableness of a universe 


- which builds up its forms till it comes to the physical being 


of man, and then has no higher step that it can take; the 
presence in us all of something too great for earth, of 
budding faculties and powers which cannot here unfold the 
blossoms they seem intended to produce; the strange won- 
ders within the mental realm sometimes brought to our 
notice, scarcely less marvellous than to find the soul sustain- 
ing itself apart from bodily forms; the deep longing of the 
universal heart for life, and the belief of all races of men 
that life is to be their portion; the testimony of the great 
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- leaders and masters of thought, coming down even into our 
-own time; the immense mass of evidence, in all literatures, 


with regard to relations between another world and this, 
which evidence may be the veriest cloud of chaff ever raised 
by winds of passionate desire, and yet contain some grains 
of wheat for those who take the trouble to search them out,— 
all this, and more, taken together, and not merely item by 
item, may serve as a hint of that reasonable basis out of 
which our faith springs. 

Now and again, no doubt, one who has scorned this faith 
meets with some such experience as came to Saint Paul on 
the road to Damascus, when, as in a blinding flash of light, 
the certainty of the great hope is revealed to him. But they 
who look for such relief to their doubts will mostly look in 
vain; and, if for lack of this they are content to disbelieve, 
that, we may say, is their affair. 

No one, however, has a right to live outside all the paths 
in which certitude of soul is to be found, and then complain 
because the evidence afforded him is slight and uncon- 
vincing. One must live, and waik in the spirit, to know in 
any measure, by his own experience, what the powers and 
possibilities of the spirit are; and, if he will not so live, 
neither can he share the faith in which the saints, even the 
saints of his own household, have lived and died. 

We hear people say sometimes that they know as much 
about it as anybody, and they see no light upon this hidden 
way. They simply do not know as much about it as any- 
body. This whole age of ours is curiously ignorant of some 
things that belong to its peace. It has given almost the 
whole of its attention to the study of life’s mechanism, and 
there it has won great triumphs; but into the presence- 
chamber of life itself the anatomist has never come until 
after the monarch of the palace has flown, and there is little 
that he can tell us regarding the nature and destiny of the 
soul. 

How ignorant the age generally is of spiritual philosophy 
may be seen in those wild extremes to which so many minds 
now run, when they begin to awaken from that. nightmare 
dream of a mechanical universe and a materialistic basis for 
existence that has oppressed the whole heart of our time. 
They are very often as dazed and bewildered by the new 
light as was that man in the Gospels who exclaimed, when 
his sight began to come back to him, “I see mén as trees 
walking.” 

But, if we will hear those who are to us what Moses and 
the prophets were to men of old time; if we will study and 
think, and avail ourselves of the world’s best thought,— we 
shall find ample ground, avoiding all foolish extremes, to 
support a steadfast, calm, and reasonable hope. It will not 
be a faith which professes, in the least, to be able to under- 
stand all mysteries; but it will be one which says unfalter- 
ingly, through whatever uncertainties it may have to confess, 
“TJ shall live! I shall live! to learn the truths now hidden 
from my eyes, to meet again the love that must draw me 
through all worlds and endless time, to fulfil the purpose of 
that Infinite Goodness which created man to be immortal, 
and made him in the image of its own eternity.” 


Prayer. 


O God, who puttest into our hearts such deep desires that 
we cannot be at peace until we rest in thee: grant that this 
longing may not go unsatisfied, and breathe into our souls 
the peace which passeth understanding. Let our hunger 
and thirst be for righteousness, that we may be filled with 
the bread of heaven. Make us pure in heart, that we may 
see thee. O Lord, give us grace to seek first thy kingdom; 
and we know that thou wilt add unto us all things needful. - 
Amen, 
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Progress Under Industrialism. 


BY CARROLL D. WRIGHT. 


Thére have been in the world three great 
systems of labor, of industry. The first was 
slave labor, the second that under the feudal 
system, and the third the present system, or 
‘what is known as the wage system, under 
which men are free to contract their services 
as well as their goods. Under the slave sys- 
tem and under that of the feudal order, hand 
labor was all that was employed. This sys- 
tem of labor we speak of as the domestic sys- 
tem; and it existed in the whole world, even 
where commerce had made an impression, 
until about one hundred and twenty years ago, 
and it exists now in many parts of the world. 
But in the great nations of progress the do- 
mestic has been superseded by the factory sys- 
tem, or, what is a better form, ‘‘the associ- 
ated system of labor.’’ 

I am well aware that [am speaking against 
popular impression and largely against popu- 
lar sentiment, when I assert that the modern 
system in every respect is vastly superior as 
an element in civilization, as a power in in- 
tellectual development, to the domestic sys- 
tem which preceded it, and that the social 
and moral influences of the present outshine 
the social and moral influences of the old. I 
am also aware that the condition of the 
workers of society has never been the ideal 
one, and that the evils of the present are 
sufficient to call out all the sentiments of 
justice and philanthropy which enable us to 
deal with wrong and oppression; yet I am 
fully.awate from a Icng and careful study of 
the two systems, from an examination of 
them where they coexist, as in some parts of 
the industrial world, that with all its faults 
and. attendant evils the present industrial 
system is a vast improvement upon the do- 
mestic system in almost every respect. 

I cannot go into details, wherein I might 
more specifically draw the lines between the 
ignorance under the old system, which simply 
added to the squalor of the homes under it, 
the spasmodic nature of the work, the unsys- 
tematic methods belonging to it, and the reg- 
ular order maintained under the modern sys- 
tem. I can only suggest these. But, as one 
striking illustration, let me say to you that a 
modern factory, even a poor one, is a better 
place to live in than the homes under the old 
system, and, in fact, many of the homes at 
present. It has been shown in evidence that 
no part of a cotton mill is one-tenth part as 
crowded or the air in it one-tenth part as 
impure as the houses of Parliament with a 
moderate attendance of members. This is 
perfectly true; and the poorest factory in this 
country is as good a place to breathe in as a 
Representative hall during a session or an 
ordinary school-room. Bad air is one of the 
surest influences to intemperance; and it is 
clearly. susceptible of proof that intemperance 
does not exist, and has not existed, to such 
alarming degrees under the new as under the 
old order. ‘ 

The modern system brings mental friction, 
contact, which could not exist under the old; 
it brings progress and intelligence; it estab- 
lishes at the centres the public hall for the 
lyceum and the concert; and even literary 


institutions have been the result of the direct 
influence of the system. As an educational 
force, its power was first illustrated in the 
efforts made by the philanthropists of Eng- 
land to bring the children under educational 
influences. It is a curious fact that, while 
England paid no attention whatever to the 
general education of children, the congrega- 
tion of children in the factory called atten- 
tion to their ignorance, and thus led to the 
establishment of the English factory school. 

One of the inevitable results of this régime 
of machinery has been to enable man to se- 
cure a livelihood in less time than of old. 
This alone bespeaks intellectual develop- 
ment; for it must be considered that, as the 
time required to earn a living grows shorter, 
civilization advances, and that any system 
which demands of a man all his time or the 
greater portion of it, even for the earning of 
mere subsistence, is demoralizing in all re- 
spects. Itis this condition that clings around 
peoples that are given to agriculture alone. 
They rarely progress. There may be great 
statesmen now and then coming from their 
ranks, but the general diffusion of knowledge 
cannot be gained except in communities 
where industry is varied and comprehends a 
great proportion of mechanism. Under the 
old system beauty and art were for the few. 
Under the new system the mechanic has grown 
to the artisan and the artisan to the artist. 
Tho intellectual development under this age 
has cured the difficulties in the way of na- 
tional and grand movements which beset the 
governments back of this epoch, and now the 
great engineering enterprises that are being 
developed are solving many of the problems 
that have disturbed the philosophers of the 
past. Can there be anything but intellectual 
stimulation out of the benefits of the modern 
system, like the reduction of working time, 
the increase of wages, and the decreased cost 
of production? 

The individual has learned one grand truth, 
—and that is, that he is not an animal, and 
that he is something more; that be wants not 
the contentment of animal life,—a content- 
ment which he knows now is simply ‘‘the 
virtue of the subjects of a despotically gov- 
erned and non-progressive State’’; and, 
further, that the self-denial which belonged 
to the clod of the olden time is simply ‘‘the 
virtue of a poor and unprosperous people. ’’ 

And he has learned, too, that the ranks of 
the skilled and intelligent workmen are not 
thinned by the workhouse and penitentiary, 
but that the ranks of ignorant labor furnish 
the most prolific source for stocking such 
institutions. He has learned, or he should 
learn, that the sacredness of private property 
lies in the fundamental principle or instinct 
of self-preservation,—in fact, that private 
property finds its institution in this instinct; 
for property is the means by which not only 
is man self-preserved, but by which species 
may be perpetuated. 

Commerce and industry, in order to meet 
the requirements of man, produce conditions 
which, as I have said, appear to us to be 
evils that have been created. They are the 
appearances, and not the realities. The real- 
ities lie in the fact that the conditions of the 
poorest are improved. The very mechanical 
movements which are essential to the success- 
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conditions 
brighten the intellects even of the ignorant. 

I assure you that the weal or the woe of 
the operative population everywhere depends 
largely upon the temper in which the em- 
ployers carry the responsibility intrusted to 
them. I know of no trust more sacred than 
that given into the hands of the captains of 
industry ; for they deal with human beings in 
close relations,— not through the media of 
speech or exhortation, but of positive asso- 
ciation,—and by this they can make or mar. 
The rich and powerful manufacturer, with the 
adjuncts of education and good business train- 
ing, holds in his hand something more than 
the means of subsistence for those he employs. 
He holds their moral well-being in his keep- 
ing, in so far as it is in his power to mould 
their morals. He is something more than 
a producer: he is an instrument of God for’ 
the up-building of the race.—Zxtracts from 
“ Modern Industry, and its Relation to Intellect- 
ual Development.” 


Russia’s Astonishing Material 
Progress, 


While the Anglo-Saxon race is to-day the 
dominant race of the world, those who have 
seen the immense material development of 
Russia must admit that, at the end of the 
next quarter-century, the relative power and 
influence of the Anglo-Saxon race will be 
much diminished. The traveller who takes 
the Oriental Express at Paris for Constanti- 
nople runs down an inclined plane of. civil- 
ization. On reaching Vienna, he feels that 
he is out of the vein of material progress. 
At Belgrade he begins to see countries and 
cities taking on an Eastern look. -On the 
third day he passes through Sophia, the 
semi-barbarous capital of Bulgaria; and on 
the fourth he arrives at the filthy capital of 
the ‘‘unspeakable Turk.’’ Few realize that 
a further short sea voyage of thirty hours 
brings one into a zone of progress as vigor- 
ous as our own. Sebastopol, at the end of 
the Crimean War a squalid Tartar village, 
has now, with its magnificent terraces and 
quays, the air of a great European seaport. 
The Crimea itself, known to us, through 
accounts of the Crimean War, as a mere 
trackless plain with an arctic climate, is 
now fast becoming one of the greatest wine- 
producing countries in the world. Directly 
across the Crimean Peninsula the plains of 
the Doneitz, which have slumbered for cen- 
turies in isolation and silence, broken only 
by the march of Tartar hordes, have recently 
taken on an appearance similar to that of 
the environs of Pittsburg, twenty large fac- 
tories for the manufacture of agricultural im- 
plements being now at work in that locality. 

Across the Caucasus, beginning at the 
eastern shore of the Caspian Sea, Russian 
engineering has built a railroad over the 
shifting sands of the Bokhara Desert, and 
from the quagmires of the Oxus to the once 
mythical city of Samarcand, the capital of 
Tamerlane, but a few years ago on the limits 
of the known world, deep in the wilds of 
Tartary. Over this immense region the same 
activity of progress can be seen: huge bar- 
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land cheery to the last. Beginning in the 
Unitarian pulpit, as so many of his fellows 
did, because in those days there was no other 
place to begin, he soon found that his love of 
music and the gift of literary expression fitted 
him to become an interpreter of music rather 
than a teacher of religion. 

During his lifetime no other man or woman 

in America did more than he to cultivate the 
taste for music and to bring to the knowl- 
edge of the public the best work of the mas- 
ters. 
_ But no part of his life and correspondence 
will be found more interesting, even to the 
general public, that the period before he left 
the pulpit and the letters that passed between 
Mr. Dwight, Theodore Parker, and Dr. Bel- 
lows, and others. Mr. Dwight’s letter to Mr. 
Parker contains a capital analysis of Parker’s 
character, with a perfect description of the 
defects of temper that brought him so many 
troubles. Similar letters to Mr. Dwight 
from Parker and Bellows also reveal the 
qualities which unfitted him for the work of 
the pulpit and the parish. It is no reflection 
upon the character of the pulpit in general, 
and the Unitarian pulpit in particular, to say 
that it was not the natural and proper place 
for the exercise of the special literary and 
other gifts that made Emerson, Dwight, ' 
Cranch, Ripley, Higginson, Everett, and 
several other graduates from the Unitarian 
pulpit distinguished in literature, art, and 
the service of the public. 

In all respects this sketch of Mr. Dwight 
seems to us Mr. Cooke’s best performance. 
His increasing familiarity with the materials 
which remain brings him more and more 
into sympathy with the ideas and the persons 
with whom he deals. They to whom these 
things are not yet familiar may be sure that, 
whether at Brook Farm, in the Saturday 
Club, or in the Harvard Musical Association, 
they will find themselves always moving in 
the best society, with the men and women 
who gave us the beginnings of the American 
literature of which now we are so justly 
proud. Critics may point out inaccuracies 
or gaps in the information, but they are of 
little importance to the general reader. 


‘seventh part relate the exploits of Montcalm 
and Wolfe, and the struggle of France and 
England for the control of North America. 
Freed finally from the incubus of France, the 
American provinces drew together to resist 
the power of England. In the contest they 
won, and the historian closes his narrative 
with the following reflections which have not 
yet lost their savor: ‘‘The string of discord- 
ant communities along the Atlantic coast has 
grown to a mighty people, joined in a union 
which the earthquake of civil war served only 
to compact and consolidate. Those who in 
the weakness of their dissensions needed help 
from England against the savage on their 
borders have become a nation that may defy 
every foe but that most dangerous of all foes, 
herself, destined to a majestic future if she 
will shun the excess and perversion of the 
principles that made her great, prate less about 
the enemies of the past, and strive more against 
the enemies of the present, resist the mob and 
the demagogue as she resisted Parliament and 
king, rally her powers from the race for gold 
and the delirium of prosperity to make firm 
the foundations on which that prosperity 
rests, and turn some fair proportion of her 
vast mental forces to other objects than ma- 
terial progress and the game of party politics. 
She has tamed the savage continent, peopled 
the solitude, gathered wealth untold, waxed 
potent, imposing, redoubtable; and now it 
remains for her to prove, if she can, that the 
rule of the masses is consistent with the 
highest growth of the individual, that democ- 
racy can give the world a civilization as ma- 
ture and pregnant, ideas as energetic and vi- 
talizing, and types of manhood as lofty and 
strong as any of the systems which it boasts 
to supplant.’’ 


‘risen in the night like a mist, are filled with 

soldiers who are being educated in the arts 
‘of war with all the military. science of 
Europe. Here the cotton acreage is extend- 
ing so rapidly that railroads have not kept 
pace with it; and caravans, sometimes from 
ten to twenty miles long, are hurrying the 
crop from all directions to the railroad ter- 
minus. —forum. 


In an Italian Restaurant. 


The otber day I was lunching in a small 
restaurant, where directly opposite me sat a 
young couple, evidently on their honeymoon. 
Her mother and sister had joined them, and it 
was evidently their first meeting with the young 
bride after the wedding. They were intelli- 
gent-looking people, with a certain amount of 
good looks; but their table manners were so 
appalling that I could scarcely bear to sit oppo- 
site them. The mother, between noisy mouth- 
fuls of soup, would lean over and kiss her 
daughter vigorously or rub her cheeks. They 
all ate with their knives, and used toothpicks 
after every course with an openness I have 
never seen equalled. To my great surprise, I 
learned afterward they were shining examples 
of what the French call ‘‘the intellectuals.’’ 
The man was a clever professor in an Italian 
university; and the women, the wife and two 
daughters of the famous Lombroso. The bride 
had a romantic history connected with her. 
It seems she is a very advanced socialist; 
and her writings are of such an incendiary 
nature that a short time ago she was arrested 
and condemned to prison on the plea of ‘‘in- 
citing to rebellion,’’ but was pardoned, and 
not required to serve her term.— Zhe Literary 
World. 


LETTERS OF THEO. Brown. Selected and 
arranged by Sarah Theo. Brown, Worcester. 
Putnam, Davis & Co.— There are what 
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Anderson's SGQTCH GINGHAMS 


Arrived yesterday from these Glasgow manu- 
' facturers some of the very latest ideas in 
Berne beh Plaid A even of every 
grade. See those we have opened 
ae 25C 
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Literature. 


John Sullivan Dwight." 


Mr. Cooke does well to gather up the frag- 
ments left from that abundant feast which fifty 
years ago was spread and partaken of with joy 
by certain elect men and women in New Eng- 
land. But few remain of those who remem- 
ber those happy days. They were happy days 
because those who were to be the teachers, 
philosophers, and poets of the new dispensa- 
tion were then looking forward with boundless 
enthusiasm. They were happy in the expec- 
tation that they and those whom they should 
bring to their way of thinking would be able, 
at least in America, to establish society upon 
foundations of justice and of love. Most of 
them went forward to duties, to sorrows, and 
to disappointments. All of them were 
chastened by the discipline of life. Most of 
them remained loyal to the ideals of their 
youth, and have done good service to the 
world in spite of many disillusions. Few of 
them now remain, and their reminiscences of 
that far-away time are tinged with the light 
and beauty of tender affection and youthful 
imagination. 

Mr. John S. Dwight was one of those who 
through labor and sorrow remained steadfast 


Francis PARKMAN’s Works. New Li- 
brary Edition. 4 Half - century of Conflict. 
France and England in North America. 
Montcalm and Wolfe. Part Sixth and 
Seventh. Boston: Little, Brown & Co.— 
This new library edition of Parkman’s works 
is plain, but well printed, illustrated with a 
few good pictures, convenient, well bound, 
and generally attractive. The two volumes of |, 
A Haif-century of Conflict include operations 
in all parts of the United States and Canada. 
For New England we have the border raids 
and massacres at Deerfield, Haverhill, and the 
forts along the borders in New Hampshire ; 
the story of Acadia and the founding of 
Louisburg is told; the occupation of the 
Mississippi Valley and the wars with the 
Indians are described; and the search for the 
Pacific is illustrated by tales of perilous ad- 
venture. Finally, the romantic and somewhat 
ridiculous campaign against Louisburg is 
crowned with success, tv be followed by dis- 
appointment and the tragical conflicts with 
the Acadians. The two volumes of the 
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*Joun Suuitvan Dwicut: Brook Farmer, Editor, 
and Critic of Music. A Biography by George Willis 
Cooke. Boston: Small, Maynard & Go. $2.00. 


are called ‘‘small wines,’’ because the vin- 
tage from which they are made is one of 
moderate proportions. But the quality of 
these ‘‘small wines’’ is often of the best. 
Now there are small wines in literature. 
There are men whose literary product is but 
small, while the quality of it is very rare. 
Mr. Theo. Brown of Worcester, Mass., was 
one of these. I am not aware that he ever 
premeditated literature. These letters cer- 
tainly were written for his friends, without 
ulterior aims. His vocation was that of a 
tailor. His avocations were those of a natu- 
ralist and a reader of good books. When 
Col. Higginson was running a free church 
in Worcester in the fifties, Mr. Brown was one 
of his people,—one of the brightest and best 
of them. His tailor’s shop was a place of 
resort for intelligent and cultured people who 
enjoyed good conversation, He knew Emer- 
son, Thoreau, Alcott, and their books. - His 
mind was soaked in Emerson’s, and yet it kept 
a flavor of its own. His relation to Thoreau 
was the same. He might never have come to 
himself if he had not first come to these, 
but having come to them did not prevent his 
being ‘‘to his native centre fast.’’ He had 
Emerson’s Essays bound separately to carry 
about on his long walks with Thoreau’s 
friend Blake and others. It is the third edi- 
tion of his Letters that has just come to 
hand. When the first edition appeared, Emer- 
son commended their ‘‘sparkle’’; but they 
have better traits than that,—a softly lumi- 
nous quality which more commends them than 
their wit and gayety. These, too, abound. 
Like Thoreau, Mr. Brown was an inveterate 
punster; and some of his poems are as bad as 
some of Thoreau’s, or even worse. But they 
are chips and straws upon a current ‘that is 
deep and strong. 

There are beautiful reports of natural things 
and large spiritual truths set in phrases that 
Emerson himself could not improve. His 
appreciation of Emerson found humorous ex- 
pression once when he was on his way with 
others to hear Emerson give a Phi Beta oration. 
““Tf we -are late,’’ he suid, ‘‘it is better to 
miss hearing Emerson than to hear any one 
else.’’ There is much of reminiscence, for 
which his predilection was remarkable 
Things past live over again in his remem- 
brance another and a better life. Such healthy 
joy in nature is delightful to behold, and the 
quaintness with which many things are touched 
gives to the book a quite inestimable charm. 


BIOGRAPHICAL EpITiIon: The Works of 
William Makepeace Thackeray. With Bio- 
graphical Introductions by his daughter, 
Anne Ritchie. In thirteen volumes. Vol. 
XI. Zhe Adventures of Philip. With illus- 
trations by author and Frederick Walker. 
Harper Brothers. $1.50.— These delightful 
biographical notes are drawing toward the 
end. To all lovers of Thackeray—and, hap- 
pily, there are still many—they have been 
fresh revelations of the character and doings 
of an old friend. In this number we begin 
with the foundation of the Corzhill Magazine, 
with letters from various distinguished liter- 
ary men and women who were interested in 
the new venture. In his experience as edi- 
tor, Thackeray discovered that ‘‘it is not 
that which appears in print, but that which 


The Christian Register 


does not appear, which is the really trying 
part of the editor’s duty.’’ He was perhaps 
unduly sensitive and conscientious of ‘‘the 
thorn in the cushion of the editorial chair.’’ 
He writes: ‘‘It is there. Ah! it stings me 
now as I write. It comes with almost every 
morning’s post. At night I come home, and 
take my letters up to bed, not daring to open 
them. And in the morning I find one, two, 
three thorns on my pillow. .. . It is all very 
fine to advertise on the magazine that con- 
tributions are only to be sent to Messrs. 
Smith, Elder & Co., and not to the editor’s 
private residence. My dear sir, how little 
you know of man or woman kind, if you 
fancy they will take that kind of warning! 
No day passes but that word misericordiam is 
used. Day and night that sad voice is cry- 
ing for help. Before I was an editor, I did 
not like the postman much; but now!’’ 
After resigning his editorship, Thackeray 
settled in a new home, and gave himself to 
the writing of Pz/z~. He was now in pros- 
perous circumstances, and able to live in 
something like luxury, although he was still 
a sorrowful man because of the wreck of his 
marriage and his increasing ill-health. In 
his new home he writes in his diary for 
March 8, 1862: ‘‘I pray Almighty God that 
the words I write in this house may be pure 
and honest; that they be dictated by no per- 
sona] spite, unworthy motive, or unjust 
greed for gain; that they may tell the truth, 
as far as I know it, and tend to promote love 
and peace amongst men, for the sake of 
Christ, our Lord.’’ 


THe Rapin. By Henry de Vere Stac- 
poole. New York: Henry Holt & Co, Mr. 
Stacpoole’s new novel is a story of folly and 
excess and betrayal, told with a brutal frank- 
ness of expression that serves at least to make 
the vice in it most unattractive. The charac- 
ters indicate a kind of French novel that we 
supposed was passing away. For instance, we 
have Toto, the Rapin, described as ‘‘a prince 
of twenty with the ideas of ten and the vices 
of sixty’’; Celestin, ‘‘a real live Henri Mur- 
ger grisette,’’ who might have stepped out of 
The Mysteries of Paris, impossibly innocent 
and ignorant and unbefriended; De Nani, a 
drunken marquis of the First Empire, painted 
and corseted; an American heiress, or ‘‘pork 
butcheress’’; and several Bohemian friends of 
the prince, one or two of whom recall fleet- 
ingly journalists in Balzac’s novels. The 
choice of material is such that it obscures the 
author’s claims to cleverness of dialogue and 
vividness of description. The title signifies, 
in Parisian studio slang, a student of art who 
has neither the talent nor the energy to suc- 
ceed. Of this ‘‘sparrow of the artistic 
temple, ’’ the author says that there is not in 
Europe a more foul-minded person than he, 
nor one ‘‘more joyous, more lovable, or more 
pitiable. ”’ 


SHorT RatTions. By Williston Fish. 
With illustrations by C. J. Taylor. Harper 
& Brothers. - $1.25. The introduction to 
these sketches of garrison life as pictured 
‘in the kinetograph of Lieut. Williston Fish, 
U.S.A., resigned,’’ was written by the late 
H. C. Bunner five years ago, Mr. Bunner 
called them ‘‘quaint and charming,’’ ‘‘clever 
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and pregnant,’’ then; and it is certain that 
all tales of military life have much~ more 

chance for popular success now than they had 
at the time he wrote. They begin with the 

first introduction of a cadet to West Point;~ 
but the description of his military apprentice- 

ship is confined to comparatively few pages, 

and nearly all the chapters are concerned with 

amusing incidents of garrison life. The 
love-story is reduced to the lowest terms, but 

it is there with the happy ending that one 

would naturally expect from a book intended 

to entertain. 


Miscellaneous. 


Altes und Neues is a collection of short 
German stories, edited by Karl Seeligmann, 
German instructor in the Harvard School, 
Chicago, and published by Ginn & Co. It 
is intended to provide easy reading for the 
preparatory schools, and consists of stories, 
taken from the Grimm Brothers, Biirger, Put- 
litz, and other well-known German authors, 
retold in simpler fashion, but with as little 
change as possible from the originals. This 
is in accordance with the intention to give 
beginners in a new language easy reading 
and plenty of it rather than obliging them 
to use the methods necessary in studying 
Greek and Latin. 


A new text-book on Physical Geography, 
prepared by William Morris Davis, Professor 
of Geography in Harvard University, has 
been published recently by Ginn & Co, It 
is an attractive book, and suggests that the 
paths of Prof. Davis’s students are laid in 
pleasant places. It is printed with clear, 
handsome type, and provided with more than 
two hundred and fifty illustrations. The 
author traces physiographic facts baek to 
their causes and forward to their conse- 
quences, whenever it is possible; and under 
his hands the subject becomes interesting 
and vital. Prof. Davis has been assisted in 
the work by William Henry Snyder, Master 
of Science in Worcester Academy. 


It was supposed that the Modern Reader's 
Bible, edited by Richard G. Moulton and 
published by the Macmillan Company, was 
complete with its twenty-two volumes; but 
two more are now to be added, the first of 
which has already appeared. It contains 
Bible stories of the Old Testament, and is 
called a ‘‘Children’s Number.’’ It has the 
same attractive, convenient form that distin- 
guishes the series, and the same advantages 
of proper arrangement and intelligent treat- 
ment. The stories are given in the language 
of the Bible, altered only by omissions. It 
is arranged according to the natural divisions 
of Bible history,—‘‘Genesis,’’ ‘‘The Exo- 
dus,’’ ‘‘The Judges,’? ‘*‘The Kings and 
Prophets, ’’ ‘*‘The Exile and Return.’’ Each 
period is represented by its most important 
stories, and the introduction and notes of 
each section indicate briefly the bearing of 
each story on the general history. It is plain 
that this and the later volume of New Testa- 
ment stories not yet published could not be 
spared from the series, presenting, as they 
do, the ‘‘ground plan of Bible history. ’’ 


. The Magazines. 


A portrait of Mr. Henry James appears as 
the frontispiece of the April Critic. Itisa 
reproduction from Mrs. Merritt’s fine paint- 
ing, now published for the first time, and sets 
off an essay by Miss Cornelia Atwood Pratt, 
which is an appreciative yet critical bit of 
writing. A fac-simile of the first stanza of 
the ‘‘Recessional’’ in Mr. Kipling’s auto- 
graph, is accompanied by Mr. William Nich- 
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portrait. There is_ 


& 


’s famous also aj Lone Pine, The Story of a Lost Mine. 


Doan ye cry, ma Honey. Darky Song. For high or}. 
* ern meckeas (oy hend, . voice, By Albert W. Noll ; sud 
paper on ‘‘Some New York Book-plates, Methods and Problems of Spiritual Heaili By Horati fo mes Ser tae 
with rare and famous illustrations, and an . Dresser. ‘i beg re eae a ee 0 Sree eae a at 
5 icle by Mr. Coleman on ‘‘England in the tly Pc Lea Church, St. Paul, Minn. ee Sea Srey. Caprice, By Eduard Holst. 
Nineteenth Century, ’” besidestiherusnalerss eens ristmas Party. By Samuel McChord Greg Jepang ee snd eee SORE: For high or medium 
eta notes; etc. M tc R a d eee thee more. Song. For medium voice. By M. H. 
i USi eceived. atin. r a E 
Scribner's Magazine for April is an Easter Weber ded Coksany, Gites Valse AS Gap (Columbine). For the piano. By Arthur 
number, with a special colored cover. As| Under the Stars \I met you, Love. Song. For medium | Gavotte in A-flat (Pimpernel). Forthe piano. By Arthur 
Easter features, it contains a story by Dr. | 120 tfaaone ‘Sung “ior medium voice. By Charles F.| A Lason'in Love. § For medi i 
Henry Van Dyke, entitled ‘‘A Lover of | Webber. © = VOM erat Wervicencdck Sicvenspas 8) nae 


Music,’’ a Good Friday poem by Mrs. Dorr, 
and ‘‘Easter in Town,’’ a poem with a pict- 
ure, by W. Glackens. Quiller-Couch begins 
his first serial story in an American maga- 
zine, with the poetic title ‘‘The Ship of 
Stars.’’ The scene is laid on his favorite 
Cornish coast,-and promises much. Colonel 
Roosevelt describes the great day of the 
Rough Riders, the battle of San Juan Hill. 
Senator Hoar’s political reminiscences con- 
tinue through President Grant’s administra- 


Hon, D.J. Brewer, Justice of U.S. Supreme Court, 
says: “I commend it to all as the one great stand- 
ardanthority,. fi See es 

It excels in the ease with which the eye finds the 
word sought ; in accuracy of definition; in effective 
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tions, and are unusually frank. An article 
which ought to be widely read on account of 
its direct practical value is William James’s 
**Gospel of Relaxation,’’ in which he pleads 
for the more intelligent use of energy. He 
calls our American over-tension a social phe- 
nomenon rather than a physiological one, and 
believes that our characteristic national type 
has been produced, as all bad habits are pro- 
duced, by the imitation of bad models or the 
cultivation of false personal ideals, and not 
at all by the climate or peculiar conditions 
of American life. There is another news- 
‘paper story by Jesse Lynch Williams, entitled 
**The City Editor’s Conscience.’’ This is 
the last of the group, which will soon appear 
in book form. 


Literary Notes. 


*¢ 4 book of happy childhood, a book of the 
immortal hope,’’ are the descriptive phrases 
used by the James H. West Company in an- 
nouncing their new little volume of one hun- 
dred and twenty pages, 4 Boy’s Life. This 
book is now ready, and those who have seen 
the first copies are prophesying for it a 
marked and grateful reception. The writer of 
the work, Henry D. Stevens, has a facile 
touch ; and, in his hands, the simple and sweet 
boy-life depicted at once leads captive the 
reader, as every story of boy-life well told is 
sure todo. In the ‘‘sadness and gladness’’ 
of the second part, brightness and hope charm 
away the tears and the sting in a way that 
will prove suggestive .and heart-healing to 
thousands who have known the same grief, 
and the sorrow becomes a golden sorrow. 
The work is novel in conception, is full of 
high and noble sentiment, and is a real addi- 
tion to the literature of childhood as well as 
to the literature of consolation. 


From Richard G. Badger & Co., Boston. 
The Immortals. By Martha Perry Lowe. 75 cents. 
From Houghton, Mifftin & Co., Boston. 
Papias and his Contemporaries. By Edward H. Hall. 


1.25. 
rh Conjure Woman. By Charles W. Chesnutt. $1 25. 
5 From Thomas Whittaker, New York, 
The Battles of Peace. By George Hodges. $1.00. 
From F. Tennyson Neely, New York. 
Twos and Threes. By Anna Olcott Commelin. 
From the Baker-& Taylor Company, New York. 
A Library List of Books. Selected from the lists of all 
publishers. 
From Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York, 
Municipal Monopolies. A Collection of Papers by Ameri- 
can Economists and Specialists. Edited by Edward W. 
Bemis. $2.00. 
From D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
General Sherman, By General Manning F. Force. 
The Fairyland of Science. By Arabella B. Buckley. 


$1.50. 
Letters to a Mother on the Philosophy of Froebel. By 
Susan E. Blow. 
The Story of Geographical Discovery. By Joseph Jacobs. 
. From G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
The Story of the People of England in the Nineteenth 
Century. By Justin McCarthy. — 


\ DICTIONARY 


methods of indicating pronunciation ; in terse and 
comprehensive statements of facts and in practical 


use as a working dictionary. 
Specimen pages, etc., sent on application. 


EA_ Special for Easter. 


... NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Inhabiting Eternity. 
By FREDERICK L. HosMER. (Geneva Series.) 
“Our reasonable hope and expectation of the unseen 
future grow with the larger realization of life here; and the 
shadows of the tomb, if they do not quite vanish, have no 
dismay for him who already has breathed the air of eter- 
nity.”—Page 29. 
The Sparrow’s Fall. 
~ By Witiiam C. GANNETT. (Geneva Series.) 
A most convincing plea for the Eternal Goodness under- 
lying every accident, loss, and apparent evil of existence. 
Presented with the author’s exceptional grace of style, the 
whole tendency of this writing is to set life, death, and the 
vast forever aglow with the light of faith and promise. 


Easter Songs. 
By CHARLOTTE C. ELloT. (Geneva Series.) 
An attractive gift-booklet. Bright, brief verses of the 
Immortal Hope, when ‘love and faith shall have their 


Easter Day.”’? Mrs. Eliot is- well known through her fre- 
quent contributions to the religious press, 


(> The above three booklets, white or tinted covers, 
15 cents each (eight to one address for one dollar). 


Easter Motto-Cards. 

Athanasia. 

Heart’s Love. 

In Godhead Pound. 
In two colors; size, 3x4 inches. Price, less than one 

dozen, 2 cents each; per dozen of any one kind, 10 cents; 

per dozen assorted, 20 cents. 


NOW READY: A Book of Happy Childhood. 
A Book of the Immortal Hope. 


A Boy’s Life: Its Spiritual Ministry. 

By H. D. Stevens. Part I., Pictures and 
Incidents (eight chapters); Part II., Sadness 
and Gladness (six chapters). Cloth, neatly 
stamped, 50 cents; white and gold, full gilt, in 
box, 75 cents. 

Contents: Part I. The Human Tie; “I’m Home at 
Last’ ; A Picnic Excursion; “Morning Glories are tn 
Blossom” ; “I Live for Those who Love me” ; Flecks of 
Sunshine; “Boys and Girls Together” ; Going to Ver- 
mont, 

Part Il. Through Tears of Memory; Things Sweet 
to Remember; The Story of the Dragon-Fly; The 
Ministry of his Life; “Hope, Hope, Hope” ; “O Fair, 
Chaste Saint.” 

A unique and fascinating work. The story of the every- 
day life of a real boy, from babyhood to youth, when he met 
transfiguration. Told with the pathetic insight which 
makes the book a classic. To any one in loye with child- 
hood or who has lost a child, this volume will speak in an 
alluring way, and with “Hope, Hope, Hope.” 


JAMES H. WEST CO., Publishers. 
79 Milk Street, 2 - - 


By Cuares G. Amgs, 
By RatpH WaAtpo EMERSON. 
By Joun W. CHapwick. 


Boston, Mass. | 272 Congress Street, - - - 


HYMNS. 
By MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 
Uniform with his “Poems” and 
“Light on the Cloud.” Price $1.00. 


POEMS. 
By Dr. SAVAGE. Price reduced to 
$1.00. 


LIGHT ON THE CLOUD. 


By Dr. SAVAGE. Price reduced to 
$1.00. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


272 Concrzss St., Boston. 
104 East 20TH St., New Yorx. 


The Essential Man. 


A Monograph on Personal Immortality 
in the Light of Reason. 


George Croswell Cressey, Ph.D. 


In “The Essential Man” Dr. Cressey has given an inter- 
esting and profitable study of a eae which can never 
grow old as long as man is what heis. ... This little vol- 
ume is thoroughly modern in tone, absolutely clear, free 
from either traditionalism or sentimentality, and brings out 
better than any work of the same size which we know the 
fundamental facts disclosed by the modern study of mind 
and nature which lead to a rational assurance of a life to 
come. If one wished simply to sharpen his own philo- 
sophical thinking, he could hardly do Potter than to test it 
by the clear Brsposiions of this book.—Thke Hartford_ 
Seminary Recor 


It is a healthful and helpful book which no one can read 
without profit—The New World, 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt op: 
price by 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
Boston. 
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The Dome. 
The Robin’s Snow. 


The first day of April fell the big white flakes of snow. 
Said the Bluebird to the Redbreast, ‘‘Oh! oh! oh!”’ 
Said the Redbreast to the Bluebird: ‘‘My good sir, don’t 
you know 
That this is but a robin’s snow? 


“Now come, Neighbor Bluebird, let us loudly, cheerly 
sing’® 
(And he shook a monstrous snowflake off his pretty little 
wing) ; 
“For, spite of the snow, ’tis the dear, dear spring,” 
So the Redbreast and the Bluebird did sing. 


The second day of April the sun did brightly glow. 
The Bluebird and the Redbreast went hopping to and fro. 
Said the Redbreast to the Bluebird, “I was confident, you 
know, 
That that was but a robin’s snow.” 
—J.C.L. Clark. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Man at the End of the Hall. 


BY HARRIET T. COMSTOCK. 


II. 


In Neddy’s house there was a long hall at 
the farther end. Just before you came to the 
dining-room door was an alcove, in which 
stood a pretty couch. 

In that alcove lived The Man! Not for 
worlds would Neddy have passed that spot 
alone. If he started alone, he always stopped 
before he came to it, and shouted, ‘‘ Katie, 
are you there?’’ If Katie said, ‘‘Yes,’’ he 
replied, ‘‘Oh, I only wanted to know.’’ If 
Katie did not answer, he went back. 

The queer thing about the man was that 
he always hid behind nothing when Katie 
and Ned hunted for him. 

Katie thought that they were hunting a top 
or marbles, but Ned knew better. There was 
only the couch in the alcove; and, not being 
there, of course the man was behind nothing. 

Now Ned had never seen the man with his 
‘foutside eyes,’’ but with his ‘‘inside eyes’’ 
he had looked upon him many times. He 
was fierce and vicious: he delighted in lying 
low and tripping up small boys, if they were 
silly enough to go by unattended. 

Oh, he was something awful ! 

Once mamma did a very risky thing. She 
went into the alcove alone, and actually lay 
down upon the couch. Of course, she did not 
know her danger; and the sight almost made 
Neddy tell his secret. 

What should he do? He loved her so ten- 
derly, but no one would understand if he 
spoke of his fears. So he stood bravely be- 
side her, with his hand upon his sword. 

**Go away, darling,’’ she said at last. 
“«*Mamma is tired.’’ 

What was he to do? He went away,— 
sabout ten feet, — then asked, — 

‘Ts this far enough?’’ 

‘Don’t tease,’’ mamma replied. 
doors, like a good boy.’’ 

That was a dreadful idea. Outdoors he 
would be of no use at all. So he went down 
to the farther end of the hall, and sat down 
upon the stairs. 

Presently he crept back. Mamma’s eyes 
were closed, and the man was still in hiding. 

Very quietly Neddy unbuckled his sword, 
and gently laid it upon mamma’s clasped 


**Go out- 
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hands. Then he tiptoed away, murmuring, 
‘*Now, if he comes, she can jab. him!’’ 

That night mamma told him a beautiful 
story about a little boy who had conquered 
himself, and then discovered that he was 
afraid of nothing. 

Neddy almost told mamma about the man 
then; but, while he was wondering how to 
begirf, things began to grow dim, and 
mamma’s voice sounded far, far off, and then, 
instead of mamma’s voice, he heard an- 
other. 

It was a wild, frightened voice. ‘‘Here 
he comes!’’ it said, and, sure enough, there 
he was, little Neddy Clyde walking down the 
long hall alone, his soldier suit over his 
night drawers,and only the silver moonbeams 
to light him on his way. 

But the strangest part of it all was that he 
was not afraid. He tossed his golden curls, 
rattled his sword, and sang a merry song as 
he went. ‘‘Here he comes!’’ again sounded 
the startled cry. Neddy heeded not. With 
a face firm set, he clanked away to the alcove 
at the end of the hall. And, when he reached 
it, what do you think he saw? Why; a 
castle, with turrets and drawbridge, shining 
in the moonlight. 

Neddy stepped upon the drawbridge, and 
suddenly the castle swayed from side to side 
as if it were fainting away. He gazed in 
wonder. Then the same voice rent the air: 
‘“*He is here! He is here!’’ Then Neddy 
beat upon the door with his sword, and loudly 
cried, ‘‘Open, in the name of Neddy Clyde!’’ 
just like a story-book boy. 

At that a terrible state of affairs followed. 
The castle seemed about to crumble at his 
feet. From within came a confused murmur 
of voices. 

‘tYou gol’’ 

‘*No, you!’’ 

‘*No, no! You, you!”’ 

‘*T dare not!’ ’ 

Again Neddy knocked. ‘ 

Presently a window over the door opened, 
and, looking up, Neddy saw The Man! 

His face was hidden in his hands, and he 
shook in terror. 

‘What have I done to harm you, kind sir, 
that you should storm my castle so?’’ 

Neddy swelled with pride, and he thun- 
dred out, ‘‘Who hides within?’’ 

A perfect frenzy of wails answered him. 

‘Everything that you are afraid of, noble 
sir,’’ quivered the man. 

““T have come to fight every fear!’’ shouted 
Neddy, with a laugh. ‘‘Open, and let me 
roan 

Howl upon howl rent the air, and amid the 
confusion the man disappeared ; but a moment 
later he appeared on one of the tottering tur- 
rets, wildly waving a white flag. They had 
surrendered! Every fear was at his mercy! 

But he was generous. 

‘*Come out!’’ he cried. ‘‘I will not hurt 
youl’? 

The man descended; and a moment after 
locks were withdrawn, and the man stepped 
forth—alone! 

As the door swung back, Neddy saw that 
the castle was but a sheet of paper upon which 
the turrets and drawbridge were painted. Be- 
hind it Neddy saw shadowy figures speeding 
away in the rays of the moon. They almost 
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fell over each other in their eagerness to “es- 

cape. e 

He tried to distinguish them. Yes, yes: 
there was the ‘‘ Dark’’ scudding away, wrapped 
in his black mantle, a wee star for a lantern 
to guide him on his way. Poor, harmless 
Dark, how he quivered as he ran! And there 
was the ‘‘little scal-lipe,’’ gasping as it fled. 
No friendly wave came to hide it now, and 
its terror made Ned’s heart ache. And, 
surely, that was the Bug-a-lure, going out of 
the window, as if it were an accustomed feat. 

There was the Kicker, too, rolling in an 
agony of fear, knocking out of its way a host 
of little ‘‘’fraid things ’’ about which Neddy 
had never spoken. Down went the curly head 
in shame, the helmet fell at his feet, and a 
tear dropped upon his armored breast. 

A gentle voice caused him to look up. 

It was The Man! Perhaps the moonlight 
had changed him, but certainly his face was 
now the kindest one that Neddy had ever 
seen. This is what he said :— 

‘*Dear child, I came to teach you this 


lesson. Every fear will flee if you but turn 
bravely upon it. Fare thee well, Neddy 
Clyde, and remember your lesson. I go-to 


live in the ends of other halls. 
work to do.’’ 

Neddy was alone. 
looked around. 

He was standing in the alcove. How he 
had come down the stairs he neverknew. He 
had not even his soldier suit to make him 
brave, for that also had faded away. 

But he was not afraid. He looked through 
the window, out of which his fears had fled; 
and there was the great moon looking in. It 
seemed to have the face of the man, and it 
smiled and nodded to him. He turned, and 
walked softly up the broad stairs. He curled 


I have a great 


He rubbed his eyes, and 


up in his small white bed without any one - 


knowing, and he was never afraid of the al- 
cove again, or of anything else very much. 

And a long time afterward he told me the 
story that I have just told you; and so you 
see I know it is quite, quite true. 


Kenneth’s Debt. 


‘*Mother, I want it just dreadfully; and it 
don’t cost but a quarter.’’ 

But Kenneth’s mother only replied pa- 
tiently, as she had done several times before, 

“Tam sorry, dear; but I can’t give you 
even a quarter.’’ 

“A)l the same, I’m going to have that 
rooster, ’’ Kenneth proclaimed to the younger 
children, who- gathered around him. ‘‘I 
never can have anything. Mother could give 
me that quarter just as well as not.’’ In his 


heart he knew this charge was not true, but 
it made him feel better to say so. 


An Ss Tours. 
EUROPE. x.Avayand Content Serpe, 
Small party conducted by Pror. CAMILLE T- - 


WANGER., 3: Pierce Building, Boston. 
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the middle of the afternoon he had twenty 


Pa When the children came trooping in to sup- 


i per that night, Ray ran to her mother, her 


blue eyes shining with excitement. 

_ **Mother, mother,’’ she cried, ‘*Kenneth 
got the banty rooster, and the coop is all made 
for it; and bimeby he’s going to have a hen 
and lots of little chickens, and sell the eggs, 
and buy a farm, and we’re all going to live 
there. ’’ M 

Kenneth looked somewhat defiant as he took 
his seat; but, when his mother said gravely, 
‘Where did you get the rooster, Kenneth?’’ 
the answer was prompt and frank. ‘‘Don’t 
you worry about that, mother. That’s all 
right, honest it is!’’ 

Mrs. Miller was in the habit of trusting her 
children, so the subject was dropped. The 
rooster flourished in his new home, and all the 
children fed him, hung over his coop, and 
counted the number of times he crowed. Mat- 
ters went on smoothly for a while until one 
day at luncheon Ethel announced, with ber 
most elder-sisterly air :— 

‘*Kenneth Miller is going to be arrested, 
and I saw the policeman that’s going to do 
it. That lady told me so,.you know the one 
you borrowed the quarter from.’’ 

Mother drew the frightened boy into her 
room, and closed the door. Then Kenneth 
confessed. 

‘‘T borrowed it, mother. The lady that 
lives across the street from the other lady that 
was going to sell me the rooster, she knew I 


_ didn’t have any money, so she said she would 


lend it to me. I mean to pay her. I do, 


' honest. ’’ 


“What are you going to pay her with?’ 
mother asked. ‘‘You haven’t any money, 
and mother told you she could not spare any. ’’ 

“*T thought maybe you could spare it by 
and by, or maybe Eddie or Nan would give it 


_to me, or maybe I might find it on the walk, 


like Jimmy Lawrence did.”’ 

They talked it over a little more, and to- 
gether they decided that Kenneth must make 
his own plans to pay his debt. 

He wore a very puzzled face for several 
days; and once, coming close to his mother, 


he breathed a woe-begone sigh, — 


‘‘Mother, isn’t it just dreadful to owe 
things and have bills?’’ 

One night Eddie came in hurriedly, and 
called upstairs, ‘‘If any one of you children 
will take this package to town, I’ll give you 
five cents. ’’ 

Kenneth’s face lighted up, and he sprang 
forward eagerly. ‘‘I will, Eddie,’’ he cried, 
and was out of the gate like a flash. 

That nickel was the beginning. The next 
morning the boy shouldered a small spade 
which belonged to papa, and, without a word 
to any one, started down the street. -Going 
bravely to door after door, he asked: ‘‘Do 
you want your flower-beds spaded up? I'll 
do it for ten cents.’’ 

Two people said yes; and so in the hot 
sun, hour after hour, sometimes struggling to 
keep back the tears, the boy dug away, and by 


cents. On the way home he stopped again 
at Mrs. Demorest’s and gave her the money. 

‘That boy has got good stuff in him: he’ll 
make a fine man some day,’’ she remarked to 
her husband as the gate closed behind the 
tired little laborer. ; 


His head “ached,-he was tired, he was hun- 
gry; but he had never been so happy in his 
life as when he climbed to his old seat on his 
mother’s lap, and whispered in her ear, — 

“T am not ever going to have any bills 
again, mother dear: I’m going to pay cash.’’ 
Morning Star. , 


The Land of Anyhow. . 


Beyond the Isle of What’s-the-use, 
Where Slipshod Point is now, 

There used to be, when I was young, 
The land of Anyhow. 


Don’t Care was king of all this realm: 
A cruel king was he. 

For those who served him with good heart 
He treated shamefully. 


When boys and girls their tasks would slight 
And cloud poor mother’s brow, 

He'd say, “‘Don’t care! It’s good enough! 
Just do it anyhow.”’ 


But, when in after life they longed 
To make proud Fortune bow, 

He let them find that Fate ne’er smiles 
On work done anyhow. 


For he who would the harvest reap 
Must learn to use the plough, 
And pitch his tent a long, long way 
From the land of Anyhow! 
— Union Signal. 


How Janet was cured. 


It was the uneasy time of day. 
likewise the time when the hands of the 
clock went around altogether too fast to suit 
Janet. 

“You seem to love to say it’s my bed- 
time,’’ she said, looking crossly at the big 
clock. ‘‘I wish I could sit up once in a 
while, and see what a good time the grown 
folks have after we have gone to bed.”’ 

‘‘We’’ meant Janet and her dolls. 

‘‘You can sit up to-night, if you wish, 
just as long as you like,’’ said Janet’s 
mother. 

‘*Truly?’’ asked Janet. 

‘‘Truly, ’? said her mother. 

‘Oh, thank . you, mamma! 
have a good time, though?’’ 

Then she went to tell the dolls. 

‘*Dear ones,’’ she said, when she had col- 
lected them together, ‘‘I know and I long 
have known just how you feel about going to 
bed so éarly. So to-night you shall sit up 
just as long as you like, and we will see for 
ourselves just what good times the grown-up 
people have.’’ 

Then they all went downstairs to the li- 
brary, where the family were. It was very 
quiet there, Janet thought. The older chil- 
dren were studying their lessons for the next 
day, grouped around the long table in the 
middle of the room; and her father and 
mother were reading. 

‘‘Do tell me a long story, please, mamma, et 
said Janet, bringing her little chair up be- 


Won’t we 


It was) 
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side her mother’s. But her mother shook 
her head. 

*Tt would disturb the children studying, ”’ 
she said. ; 

‘¢Can I have an opera with my dolls?’’ 

‘*No, dear.’’ 

“‘TIsn’t there anything to amuse me?’’? And 
there were tears in Janet’s voice. 

“No, little daughter. This is the quiet 
hour for the grown people, and you will have 
to keep still.’’ 

So Janet sat down, and looked soberly at 
the fire. 

By and by her head rested against her 
mother’s knee. 

‘I don’t think grown folks’’—she began; 
and that was all, until her father was carry- 
ing her upstairs—‘‘have a very good time at 
all,’’ she murmured sleepily. 

Since then she goes to bed cheerfully. 

‘For it’s really better for all of us, my 
dears,’’ she told, the dolls.— Youth's Com- 
panion. 


All the children were asked to bring to the 
grammar class a short original composition 
|about some article they saw in daily use, 
and this is what one little boy wrote :— 


‘*THE NEEDLE. 

‘‘The needle is a sewing tool. It is com- 
posed of two parts,—the point and the eye. 
The eye is made of air, and is what you 
stick the thread through. The point is made 
of steel, and is what you stick through the 
cloth. ’’— Youth's Companion. 
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«WHERE DIRT GATHERS, WASTE RULES.” 
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Good News. 


A Song of Peace. 


Put off, put off your mail, ye kings, and beat your brands 
to dust. 

A surer grasp your hands must know, your hearts a better 
trust. 

Nay, bend aback the lance’s peint and break the helmet 
bar: 

A noise is in the morning winds, but not the note of war. 

Among the grassy mountain paths the glittering troops 
increase. 

They come, they come! 
that publish peace. 

Yea, Victory, fair Victory, our enemies are ours; 

And all the clouds are clasped in light, and all the earth 


— how fair their feet! —they come 


with flowers. 

Ah! still depressed and dim with dew; but wait a little 
while, 

And radiant with the deathless rose the wilderness shall 
smile. 


And every tender, living thing shall feed by streams of 
rest; 
Nor lamb shall from the fold be lost, nor nursling from 
the nest. 
—John Ruskin. 


Infallibility. : 


Attention has once or twice been called to 
the curious tenure by which Spain held the 
Philippines, and to the fact that, in the view 
of history, she had no more right to dispose 
of them than the King of Ashantee. 

But attention, though called, has never 
responded. Nobody in authority, whether at 
Madrid or at Lisbon or Rome, has chosen 
to give any definition as to the Spanish or 
the Portuguese title. 

Spain has held the islands under the treaty 
of Tordesilla, in which the rival kings of 
Spain and Portugal agreed to be bound by 
the Papal Bull of 1493. 

That bull established a meridian of longi- 
tude one hundred leagues west of the Canary 
Islands, as the boundary between the newly 
discovered countries visited by Spain and 
Portugal. Spain was to have all west of this 
meridian, and Portugal all east of it. 

When, not long after, Brazil was discov- 
ered, it proved that Brazil ran out into the 
Atlantic so far as to cut this meridian, and 
Portugal held all east of the line even to this 
day. 

When a few years after, Magellan, sailing 
unde: the Spanish flag, crossed the Pacific, 
sailing northward, he stumbled on the Philip- 
pines. He thought, or said he thought, that 
they were within the Spanish half of the 
world, counting from the original meridian 
established as the line of the division by a 
pope whom he and the King of Spain and 
the King of Portugal all called ‘‘Infallible. ’’ 

But the sun and the stars and astronomy 
and the truth were against Magellan’s calcula- 
tions. His longitudes were wrong. Anson 
proved them to be wrong in the middle of 
the last century. 

Since that time it has been known that, 
under the pope’s grant, Spain never owned 
the Philippines an hour. 

Under that grant they belong to Portugal, 
and have belonged to Portugai since Magel- 
lan discovered them. 

Suppose that the King of Portugal had 
sent an embassy to the treaty commissioners 
at Paris last summer, who had said: ‘‘Gen- 
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tlemen, you need not trouble yourselves about 


what should be paid for the Philippines to) 


Spain. My august master owns them. If 
anybody wants them, he must come to us.’’ 
What would have happened? This will never 
be known. The king did not send the envoy, 
and this curious question was never asked. 

But one is tempted to ask why the court 
of Rome does not ask a question of the 
courts of Spain and Portugal. All three of 
these courts hold steadily to the doctrine 
that the Pope is infallible. This means that 
no appeal can be made from his decision. 
He decided in 1493 that the Philippines, when 
discovered, should belong to Portugal. By 
the merest blunder in calculation, Spain held 
them for two hundred and fifty years, sup- 
posing all the time that she was complying 
with his decree, Portugal supposing the same, 
and the popes acquiescing. 

But, in truth, since Anson’s voyage, on the 
theory of both Spain and Portugal, the 
islands have belonged to Portugal. To this 
theory an infallible court must assent. The 
pope did not make the mistake in longitude. 
Indeed, it may be doubted whether there ever 
were a pope who could calculate the longitude 
at all, let alone calculate it correctly. 

If Portugal should to-day put in a claim to 
the revenues of the Philippines for four cen- 
turies, and for the $20,000,000 now paid for 
them by the United States, what possible 
reply could be made, either in international 
law or in the law of the Catholic Church? 

We shall be seriously indebted to any of 
our contemporaries of the Catholic journals 
who will reply seriously to this question. 

It is not the old question whether Galileo 
was right or not. 

It is the question why—if Spain held for 
the centuries between Magellan and Anson to 
a grant made in 1493—she should not hold 
to it in the centuries between Anson and 
Cervera. if i 

The answer to this question should be 
easier to persons who believe that the pope’s 
decision reflects for this world the Divine 
Omniscience. Such persons do not say that 
the pope cannot make a mistake. But they 
do say that no appeal lies from a decision 
made by the pope in council, like the bull 
of 1493. EDWARD F.. HALeg. 


Correspondence. 


. [From a Western State.] ‘‘ You will be 
interested to know that we have by a great 
struggle established a thoroughly good and 
modern system of Associated Charities in 
this city of about fifteen thousand people, — 
the smallest city in the country to have such 
a system. We have been able to retain a 
trained secretary. We have forty friendly vis- 
itors and other active workers. This is the 
best association of the kind in the State. 
We shall send a large delegation next week to 
the meeting of the State Conference of Char- 
ities and Correction, and hope to have it 
meet with us next year. This association 
sprang from the Unitarian Church and its 
teaching. Why cannot Unitarians see that 
it is of most importance to keep the churches 
strong and establish them everywhere?’’... 

. ‘“We have received for Mrs. Buford’s 
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werk in the South, in additien to $30 ac- 
knowledged two weeks since, 
Cambridge and $5 from Boston.’? Mrs. 
Buford writes, ‘‘God only knows how grateful 


T am to those whe have helped me and the 


poor wretched creatures under my care!’’ . 


Khast Hills Unitarian Union. 


- NONGTALANG CONFERENCE. 


The winter conference of the Khasi Hills 
Unitarian Union was held, as usual, at Nong- 
tdlang, on the 24th, 25th, and 26th of Decem- 
ber, 1898. A good number of Unitarians, 
both men and women, came from Jowai. On 
Saturday evening, the 24th, there was a re- 
ception meeting conducted by U Kat Pohr- 
men of Nongtalang. The following places 
were represented: Jowai, by U Khro Shyr- 
mang and U Hajom Kissor Singh; Raliang, 
by Rev. David Edwards and U Manik Rym- 
bai; Shillong, by U Mar Singh; Laitlyng- 
kot, by U Mynjra; Padu, by U Kiang Muk- 
him; Darang, by U Riang Pohlong; and 
Mulang, by U Sah. 

On Sunday there were two meetings in the 
church. In the first meeting sermons were 
preached by U Khro Shyrmang (layman) and 
Mar Singh (mission worker), and in the 
second by U Hajom Kissor Singh (layman) 
and Rey. David Edwards. Both meetings 
were well attended. The doors and windows 
were crowded with villagers, who came rather 
from curiosity than to hear what was said. 
The sermons were earnest and uplifting, and 
we had a good spiritual treat. All the 
preachers urged the need of cultivating the 
spiritual life, of the superiority of the spirit- 
ual over the temporal. The Khasi Unita- 
rians, having passed through the first stage, 
which was the forsaking of the demon wor- 
ship, and adopting the worship of the one 
true God, should now enter the second stage 
of cultivating their religious nature and life, 
and strengthening their organization by mut- 
ual help and love. The occupations of the 
body should not hinder our religious duties. 
In the evening there was a singing procession 
through the thoroughfares of the village, in 
the course of which there was open-air 
preaching in three different places by U 
Khyllaw Padu, U Hajom Kissor Singh, and 
U Shngdi Pohthmi. The village resounded 
with our hymns and harangues. 

In the night a board meeting was held; 
and the treasurer read a statement of receipts 
and expenditures of the union’s fund up to 
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ceipts, rupees, 84-5; expenditures, rupees, 
Si-1. 

In the last meeting of the conference on 
Monday morning the following resolutions 
were passed :— 


(1) To send greetings to Rev. J. T. Sunderland, U-S.A., 
Rey. S. Fletcher Williams, English Unitarian missionary 
to India, the members of the Brahmo-Somaj, and all the 
Unitarians in the Khasi Hills. , Ee * 

(2) That collections be made in our mission stations on 
the first Sunday in January, 1899, for Our Permanent Mis- 
sion Fund. 

(3) That one of our leaders should read a paper on 
“Can Unitarianism produce Zeal and Enthusiasm in its 
Adherents and Devotion to its Principles?” to be followed 
by discussions, in the coming annual meetings of the 
nion at Jowai in 1899. 


Hajom Kissor SINGH. 
Jowai, Khasi Hills, India, January. 


Western Letter. 


Our veteran, Robert Collyer, has just paid 
us a flying visit. He came to speak at the 
funeral of Joseph Medill, the editor and pro- 
prietor of the Zribune. Mr. Medill’s relig- 
ious affiliation was Presbyterian rather than 
Unitarian, we believe; but he was an intimate 
friend of our great Unitarian minister during 
the long years of stress and struggle that pre- 
ceded and attended the war, when the Chicago 
Tribune was such a power for right. Three 
years ago Mr. Medill and Mr. Collyer hap- 
pened to meet in the East, and talked over the 
old times. As they were parting, the aged 
editor took the aged minister by the hand, 
and said: ‘‘David Swing is dead, you know; 
and I had thought of two men only who 
might be asked to say something about me 
when I die. You are the other man, and will 
you come out and be with the family and 
the friends at the funeral, when I pass away?’’ 
Of course, the answer was ‘‘yes’’; and so the 
New York minister came a thousand miles to 
speak the words of comfort at this great edi- 
tor’s funeral. And right well he fulfilled 
his task, assuring the weeping friends that 
Joseph Medill was ‘‘not dead, but living to 
some intenser, grander, purer, sweeter, and 
nobler purpose than he could have attained to 
in this world. ’’ 

The minister of Plymouth Congregational 
Church, Rev. A. J. Haynes, has preached 
three of the series of sermons on fundamental 
truths in the light of evolution. God, the 
Divinity of Man, and the Infallibility of the 
Bible have been his themes thus far. Al- 
though they have been treated with the ut- 
most reverence, yet it would be hard to find 
a more clear-cut and uncompromising state- 
ment of the conclusions to which modern 
science has driven all earnest, open-minded 
men to-day. In his last sermon, for instance, 
he says: ‘‘Jesus undoubtedly shared the be- 
liefs of his day concerning the destiny of 
man. But we must distinguish between 
Jesus’ belief and his faith. He believed in 
the devil. Hehad faith in God. His belief 
‘is passing away. His faith remains, and 
grows more luminous with time. Whether 
he taught the everlasting punishment of the 
wicked is a point of controversy. Scholars 
are not agreed; and, while they engage in the 
dispute, let us hold to our idea of God as the 
perfect Father in heaven. Let us maintain 
His fatherhood in the face of a thousand 
Bibles, if need be.’”’ Such statements as this 
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have naturally stirred up the conservative, 
and at a recent meeting of the Congrega- 
tional Ministers’ Association some of the 
members demanded that a committee be ap- 
pointed to try Mr. Haynes for his utterances ; 
but the moderator ruled that the Association 
had no right to question the beliefs of the 
members. It was only a church council or 
ecclesiastical court which could do that. So 
Mr. Haynes escaped for the time, but it 
will be interesting to see how far the thought 
of the Congregational denomination has ad- 
vanced toward these conclusions which are 
commonplaces for us and will be common- 
places for every one a generation or two 
hence. : 

The question of separate organizations for 
men and women in our churches is attracting 
some attention just now, owing to the at- 
tempts made to secure a place on the pro- 
gramme of our Western Conference for the re- 
ports from Branch Alliances and similar or- 
ganizations. There are those in the West who 
think that the Lord was right when he said it 
was not good for man to be alone, as far as 
church organizations are concerned. And 
there are also those who think that it is 
equally bad for women to flock by themselves 
in church work, even though the Lord neg- 
lected to say so. Therefore, an hour will be 
devoted to considering what need there is for 
women’s organizations as such, and also what 
need there is for men’s clubs that exclude 
women. Doubtless there will be a lively. dis- 
cussion, as there seems to be no lack of friends 
to men’s clubs, as well as foes to women’s 
organizations. Several churches have recently 
started men’s clubs or taken steps in that 
direction, Sioux City, Milwaukee, and Chi- 
cago being among them. And it is hoped to 
secure some champion of these exclusive 
clubs, as well as of the older organizations of 
women. It is worth noting that the first 
men’s club in Unitarian churches was, if we 
mistake not, started in Chicago about twenty 
years ago. It was short-lived; but a year 
later the Unitarians of Boston took up the 
same idea and organized the Unitarian Club, 
which still leads a brilliant existence and has 
quite a number of imitators. Prof. Herron, 
whose Monday lectures have been noticed in 
the Register, is having trouble with Dr. 
Thomas’s church. He arranged to fill the 
pulpit of the People’s Church Sunday morn- 
ings during his stay in the city, and has 
done so thus far. But his utterances have 
been so extravagant that the trustees of the 
church have just asked him not to preach 
again. Mr. Herron says through the news- 
papers that the whole trouble lies in the fact 
that the trustees are ‘‘men whose interests are 
largely commercial, and who cannot see life 
as the masses of people can.’”’ 
are no doubt true; but they condemn Mr. 
Herron quite as severely as they condemn the 
trustees of the People’s Church, because 
they show that he cannot see life as ‘‘com- 
mercial interests’? do. He can see it only 
as the masses see it, which means that he can 
see only one side of life. The successful re- 
former must see all sides of life. He must 
have a vision wide enough and a mind sane 
enough to take in the point of view of both 
‘the masses’’ and ‘‘the classes,’ if he would 
really help men set up the kingdom of 
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heaven on earth. He must come not to de- 
stroy, but to fulfil, if he would help evolu- 
tion rather than’ revolution. 

A. W. G. 


A Correction. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


I trust you will deem it but just to give 
room in the same columns as those in which 
the mistake appeared to the following cor- 
rection. Your anonymous correspondent from 
the West, in your issue of March 9, speaks of 
Unity as stigmatizing the utterances of cer- 
tain opponents of a ‘‘political’’ issue as 
‘‘drivel.’? Aside from the minimizing of 
the great ethical question of war, and of ex- 
pansion of territory by war, on the part of a 
democratic government by the term ‘‘politi- 
cal,’’ while, happily, the issue runs across all 
party lines as they exist to-day, the word 
‘‘drivel’’ was not used in this connection in 
any way whatsoever; but it was used in con- 
nection with the moral sentiment of Kip- 
ling’s poem, ‘‘The White Man’s. Burden,’’ 
in which there is discoverable the old race 
discrimination which in times past wrought 
such cruelty to the black man, and which is 
now in danger of being used in a hurting way 
against the brown man. 


JENKIN LLoyD JONES. 
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Religious Intelligence. 


American Unitarian Association. 


Are not too many of our churches suffering 
for the lack of a door of utterance? Is not 
too much of our church life intensive rather 
than extensive, qualitative rather than quan- 
titative? Do we not sometimes forget that 
sins of omission are just as bad as sins 
of commission? Most laws are negative in 
their phrasing. They are so framed to 
deter men from committing evil or to punish 
them after the evil is done. The ‘‘Ten 
Commandments’’ are all negative injunctions. 
I have often wanted to turn them about, ‘and 
make them positive. The old commandment, 
‘*Thou shalt not bear false witness,’’ does 
not seem to me complete until we have added 
the words of Jesus, ‘‘Thou shalt bear true 
witness.’’ The idea that nothing is required 
of us but to abstain from wrong-doing is de- 
moralizing. In the parable of the talents, it 
was no excuse for the unprofitable servant that 
he had not wasted his trust. He had not 
used or increased it, and that was sufficient 
condemnation. Do not -we Unitarians owe 
it to ourselves and to our neighbors to testify 
to the truths we have discovered, the hopes 
we cherish, and to the principles that have 
brought us cheer and peace? 

How many Unitarians are strong in prin- 
ciple, but weak in execution! Our men of 
action do not seem to have been equals of our 
men of thought. Our convictions are right, 
but we seem often to be ashamed to tell about 
them. We have done more to enrich the 
faith of others than to increase our own effi- 
ciency. Our churches sometimes seem to me 
like a row of silver lamps, all wrought with 
wondrous skill and filled with rarest oil, but 
still untouched of fire. They are qualified to 
give light; and yet there is no flame, or even, 
if the lamp be lighted, it is too often secreted 
under a bushel. I do not urge any noisy or 
defiant methods, but I do long for a fresh out- 
burst of moral courage and spontaneous en- 
thusiasm in our fellowship. If only the true 
courage of conviction could take possession 
of us, the cords of our self-complacency and 
our indifference would snap like cobwebs. 
We should do the strong manly and womanly 
part in the upbuilding of our cause and the 
strengthening of our institutional life. The 
national Association would feel the lift of 
many strong hands and hearts, its treasury 
would be filled, and its work enlarged. 

The secretary’s Sunday appointments dur- 
ing March have been: March 5, morning,. 
St. Paul, Minn.; afternoon, St. Anthony 
Park; evening, Minneapolis. March 12, 
morning and afternoon, Sage Chapel, Cornell 
University ; evening, Ithaca, N.Y. March 
19, morning, Troy, N.Y.; evening, Albany, 
N.Y. March 26, morning, South Congrega- 
tional Church, Boston. His appointments 
for April are: "April 2, Providence; April 9, 
Brookline; April 16, Worcester; April 23, 
Springfield. SAMUEL A. ELIOT. 


The National Alliance. 


On March to the executive board held its 
regular meeting, with seventeen present. 

The Post-office Mission Committee reported 
a conference recently held at 25 Beacon 
Street, at which it was decided that any 
movement to establish a central loan li- 
brary to take the place of such libraries in 
individual branches would be most unwise. 

Books are in great demand in many places, 
and it was never more truly the case than 
now ‘‘that there is a place for every printed 
page.’’ In Ottawa Mr. Walkley wishes to 
have a good library of denominational books 
to serve as a loan library, from which 
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books may be sent to applicants all over 
Canada. Individuals and branches willing to 
contribute books to Ottawa will please send 
them to 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Room 6, 
that they may be despatched from there all 
together. Miscellaneous books and books for 
girls are asked for in Oklahoma for the Lom- 
bard Library. Send to Mrs. Elizabeth Smith, 
Compton, Okla. 

The Committee on Appeals presented no 
new request at this meeting; but it is hoped 
that the small amounts needed to complete 
the sums asked for this year may be sent in, 
thus enabling the committee to label the 
appeals ‘‘finished.’’ It is also desirable that 
the recent appeal for Ottawa should meet 
with hearty response. 

The Study Class Committee will shortly 
issue a leaflet, suggesting topics for discus- 
sion and containing programmes for branch 
meetings, for those Branches now in the work 
or needing such help. 

Reports were received from nearly all the 
Branches in the Middle States, Central 
States, West and South. All of them 
showed life and activity and increasing in- 
terest in trae Alliance work. The exchange 
of handkerchiefs and aprons between Georgia 
and New Hampshire, Maine and Texas, tells 
a powerful story; and, when St. Louis sends 
$25 to Austin, and Marietta gives $15 to 
Presque Isle, Alliance fellowship has received 
an illustration. 

Alliance members have been so much in- 
terested in the Neblett free library that the 
following from the report sent from Green- 
ville will undoubtedly be welcome: ‘‘The 
library is certainly doing a good work. Last 
year we loaned more than ten thousand 
books. This will seem out of proportion 
when I tell you that we have only about 
twenty-five hundred books. But they are all 
good books and go out regularly. Seven 
hundred people read these books. The pupils 
of four colleges, including The Baptist Uni- 
versity, use our books for reference work. 
Three women’s clubs use our reference books. 
Last year we sent a box of duplicate novels 
and a few histories to Batesville, a little 
factory village near here, for the operatives’ 
use; and the books did some good. The 
people are not educated, so we did not reach 
as many as we could have hoped. Mrs. 
Baker’s little daughter, Hazel, decided to 
start 2 a small library 3 in the rear of the factory | 
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office. Her aunt is president of the mill, 
and gave her the use of a small room, and 
had some shelves put up for her. She gath- 
ered up her entire store of books and then 
begged a few, and opened her little room one 
Saturday. She only lends to children, 
though she lets them take books home to their 
mothers, if they wish. She enlisted the 
sympathies of a little cousin, who added his 
little private library to her store; and alto- 
gether they mustered about fifty books. Hazel 
goes to school here in Greenville; and, as 
three of her aunts, her grandmother, and 
mother were all members of our little Alli- 
ance, she knew I would help her all I could. 
Twice a month she comes, and I give her all 
the magazines for children that I can beg in 
the mean time. Last Friday I failed to get 
any for her; and yesterday she told me that 
they almost had a riot when the children 
came Saturday, and found that she only had 
books that they had already read. She has 
nearly twenty children borrowers. I think 
that, as she has kept this work up for nearly 
a year, we can safely say that she is suc- 
ceeding. 

‘‘Six regiments of soldiers have been en- 
camped in Greenville since last November. 
As the library has so heavy a local tax on 
its resources, I knew that I could not lend any 
books to the boys, when they applied. I 
could not refuse any one something to read, 
so I wrote to Mrs. Fifield for help. She pub- 
lished the appeal for magazines and paper- 
bound novels to be sent to me. The response 
was generous, and I have distributed to the 
soldiers more than nine hundred novels and 
four thousand magazines. I generally ask 
the chaplain of the regiment to assist me. 

“In the Missouri Regiment the chaplain 
was in Cuba, but the secretary of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association gave me a great 
deal of help. In those New York regiments 
I failed almost totally with one, for the 
officers would not let the men come after the 
books, nor would they send a wagon; but in 
the other regiment the officers loaned me a 
wagon as often as I had books to send up. 
About a hundred of the boys come directly to 
me for their books, as it is hard to get what 
they specially want from the chaplain’s tent 
always. I think the boys have appreciated 
the books; for three companies have made 
special arrangements, and had one end of 


their mess s_halls turned into a reading-room. 
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Sven ae improvement in brass and white iron 
bedsteads in the last five years has been immedi- 
ately duplicated in cribs. 
were very few, now we show a great variety of pat- 


Formerly the designs 


We have cribs of all sizes and styles and at all 
figures of cost. 
a $200 brass bedstead or a $4 white iron cot. 

We have cribs in all brass, in tubular iron, 
and in ivory enamel, 
cribs with plain foot rails, with the swell foot, and 
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Best of all are our prices for cribs. 
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If you are intending to buy a crib, see our stock before going elsewhere. 
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Two regiments loaned us tents for the books. 
So you can see that we did succeed. 

‘‘This is all work done by the Alliance 
people, though not as an organized work. 
The library is a heavy burden, but a well- 
loved burden, on our hands. Mrs. Neblett, 
for whom the library is named, died two years 
ago, and left us a legacy of about $20,000. 
This money has been in litigation ever since. 
The case was tried for the first time last De- 
cember; and the judge rendered his decision 
last Monday, sustaining the will and putting 
all costs on the plaintiff. This was a great 
success for us. But the case will be ap- 
pealed, and it will be some time before it 
will be finally settled. We have no doubt of 
ultimate success, for South Carolina has the 
unique distinction of never having had a will 
broken by her courts. When we get our 
money, we will of course enlarge our li- 
brary; but I am afraid that that day is several 
years hence, and in the mean time the strug- 
gle is great. I give my services three days 
in the week,—two days for general work and 
one for reference work; and our fines amount 
to about $3.00 a month, which, with the 
rental of some negro houses in the rear of 
the lot, makes our income about $100 per 
year to pay insurance, running expenses, and 
purchase new books. 

‘*This has been quite a long report, but I 
have still forgotten a little piece of our 
work. Mrs. Putnam (Mother Putnam) and 
myself have been keeping the reading-room 
at the Southern Depot supplied with books 
for the operatives to read. This is a termi- 
nal station, and about sixty or more men have 
to lie over from two’to twelve hours, waiting 
for their train. The railroad has furnished 
a very pretty reading- room and put three 
daily papers in it. Mother Putnam and I 
do the rest. It is her work, and her whole 
heart is in it. I believe this is all that we 
have actually done, though we purpose giving 
out books to the country teachers and people 
in the near future. NHavilene Tompkins, Li- 
brarian.’’ 

The next meeting of the Alliance Board 
will be held on Friday, April 14; and 
branches in New England, Rocky Mountains, 
and Pacific Coast sections, are expected to 
send reports. E 

Emity A. FIFIELD, Rec. Sec’y. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


NOTES. 


The unions near Boston will have another 
treat Wednesday evening, April 12, when 
they are invited to a ‘‘Good Citizenship 
Meeting’’ at Every-day Church, arranged by 
District No. 5 of the Universalist Christian 
Union. Rev. Frank O. Hall, Cambridge, 
will speak on ‘‘Christian Citizenship’’ ; Rev. 


Benjamin R. Bulkeley, Beverly, on ‘‘Ameri- | 


can Citizenship’’ ; and Rev. Wilbur F. Crafts, 


Ph.D., of the National Reform Bureau, 
Washington, D.C., will consider ‘‘ World 
Progress. ’’ 

We would remind the unions that April 
is here, and we are looking {for Amherst: 
tokens. 


The annual meeting in May is not far off, 
and we hope for delegates from many socie- 
ties, 

TOPIC AND REFERENCES. 

April 9. ‘‘The Christ in Ourselves. ’’ Col. 

i. 28; John vii. 23; 1 John iii. 1. 


QUOTATIONS. 


"We need to grow into a diviner thing than| 


the time shows, than the time aspires to, 
than the time believes in. We need to take 
the Christ from where he has been laid, and 
allow him to walk abroad in the atmosphere 
of daily life, once more building himself 
into the soul, its life.—/. 7. W. Ware. 
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The question for each of us at this time is 
that old one of the wise men, ‘‘ Where Christ 
should be born?’’—a question vital and per- 
sonal, for Christ should be born but one where, 
—in the heart. The establishment of the 
Christ spirit there is no mystery, but the 


simple surrender of the whole inner man to 


the law of Christ. It is simply and solely 
the birth in the heart of that sentiment and 
principle which bring the life into accord 
with his in purpose and in practice.— 
J. FF. W. Ware. 

Our own spirit is the vestibule which we 
must enter, as threshold to the temple of the 
Eternal, and wherein alone we can catch any 


whisper from the Holy of Holies.—/ames 


Martineau. 

All the way along in his teachings Jesus 
tried to show those who listened to him how 
he was related to the Father, and to teach them 
that they were related to the same Father in 
exactly the same way. Over and over again 
he tried to explain to them that God lived 
within them,—that he was a ‘‘God of the liv- 
ing, and not of the dead.’’ There was in 
Jesus’ being two distinct regions: there was 
the fleshly mortal part, which was Jesus, the 
Son of man; then there was the central, liv- 
ing, real part, which was spirit, the Son of 
God. That was the Chrést, the Anointed. 
So each of us has two regions of being, one 
the fleshly, mortal part, which is always feel- 
ing its weakness and insufficiency in all things, 
—always saying, ‘‘I can’t,’’—and then at the 
very centre of our being, there is a some- 
thing which, in our highest moments, knows 
itself more than conqueror over all things. 
It always says, ‘‘I can, and I will.’’ It is 
the Christ-child in us. 

We must all recognize, I think, that it was 
the Christ which made Jesus what he was; 
and our power now to help ourselves and to 
help others lies in our getting to comprehend 
the truth—for it zs a truth, whether we yet 
realize it or not—that this same Christ lives 
in us as # lived in Jesus. It is the part of 
himself which God has put within us, and 
which ever lives there... . 

There is a great difference between a Chris- 
tian life and a Christ life. A Christian life 
is following the teachings of Jesus, with the 
idea of God and Christ being wholly outside 
of us to be called upon, but not always to 
answer. A Christ life is the same following 
of Jesus’ teachings, with the knowledge of 
God’s indwelling Presence, which is always 
Life, Love, and Power within us now, ready 
and waiting to flow forth abundantly into our 
consciousness and through us unto others. 
. . . One is a following after Christ, which 
is beautiful and good as far as it goes, but 
is always very imperfect: the other is let- 
ting Christ, the perfect Son of God, be mani- 
fested through us. One is expecting to be 
saved some time from sin, sickness, and 
trouble: the other is knowing we are in real- 
ity saved zow from all these things through 
this indwelling Christ.—‘‘ Ainding the Christ 
in ourselves,” H. Emilie Cady. 


The Sunday School. 


A new edition of Rev. L. G. Wilson’s 
little pamphlet, ‘‘Creed and Catechism from 
the Life of Jesus,’’ has just been issued by 
the Unitarian Sunday School Society. This 
convenient manual for home and Sunday- 
school use contains one hundred questions and 
answers, treating the early life of Jesus, his 
teachings, persecution, and death. The text- 


| book really gives a concise statement of the 


life of Jesus without introducing doctrinal 
matters. A statement of belief in rhyme 
serves as preface to the fourteen pages. Paper 
covers, price, five cents a single copy; per 
dozen, sixty cents. 


The instalment of current leaflet lessons for 
April, issued by the Unitarian Sunday School 
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TRAVEL. 


HIGH SCHOOL TEACHER, wishing to 
spend the summer abroad, would like to make the 
acquaintance of a lady with similar plans, or would go for 
a longer time as companion to lady or tutor to children, 
Speaks.French, Address ‘‘E,” care of Register, 
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Society, is now ready. This includes five 
lessons to cover the five Sundays in April; 
but, as many Sunday-schools have special 
Easter services, it may be necessary to com- 
bine two on some particular day. The topics 
are as follows: ‘‘Reverence,’’ ‘‘ Unselfish- 
ness,’’ ‘‘Contentment,’’ ‘‘Worship,’’ and 
**Admiration.’’ Some of the Biblical char- 
acters referred to in these lessons are Jesus and 
the Pharisees, the Good Samaritan, Saint 
Paul, the disciples of Jesus. Among the his- 
torical examples used to enforce the subjects 
are John Howard, Thoreau, Emerson, and 
Phillips Brooks. By the judicious inter- 
weaving of Scripture passages and examples 
with the illustrative addition of names and 
events in history, these lessons are doubly fer- 
tile in their suggestiveness. It is also found 
that they obtain a stronger attractiveness for 
class teaching. The Advanced lessons are 
prepared by Rev. Albert Walkley, the Inter- 
mediate by Rev. Edward A. Horton. Price, 
seventy-five cents per hundred, both grades 
being printed together in a four-page leaflet. 


The life membership list of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society is one that continually 
grows. Individuals who have the welfare of 
our Sunday-schools. at heart use this channel 
by way of giving evidence of their support. 
During the last financial year twenty-two new 
members were made. This increase means 
not only more money for progressive work, 
but it puts upon the list names of fresh ad- 
herents. By sending $10 you can make 
your friend a life member. Or you can cre- 
ate yourself a life member in the same way. 


The Easter number of Every Other Sunday 
is full of good reading and timely illustra- 
tions. A little girl with lilies sets forth the 
Easter significance in one direction, and a 
picture of a vested choir singing Easter carols 
gives still another interpretation; while the 
spirited lines by Browning beginning, ‘‘The 
Year’s at the Spring,’’ is another noteworthy 
feature. There are original poems by Miss 
Cushing, William Brunton, Arthur E. Locke, 
Emily F, Carleton, and Mary L. Cobb. Also 
timely stories and articles by Mary Johnson, 
Alma J. Noble, Sarah M. Bailey, Olive E. 
Dana, Jennie E. T. Dowe, M. B. Jordan, 
and Henrietta R. Eliot. 


It is the custom in many Sunday-schools to 
take a collection for the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society on Easter Sunday. This is 
often added to the regular donation given by 
a church or by a Sunday-school some time 
during the current year. It is a very happy 
way of bringing the children into direct con- 
nection with the society, and we hope this 
habit will be quite generally practised this 
year. Make an’ offering of appreciation and 
support for the Sunday-school cause from the 
children and parents, to be sent to the Unita- 
rian Sunday School Society. 


Church News. 


Announcements. 


The New England Associate Alliance will 
meet in the First Congregational (Unitarian) 
Church on Highland Avenue, Somerville, 
Friday, April 7. 


The regular monthly meeting of the South 
Middlesex Branches of the Women’s Alliance 
will be held at 25 Beacon Street, on Thurs- 
day, April 6, at eleven o’clock. New 
Branches will be especially welcome 


The regular meeting of the Suffolk and Nor- 
folk Branches of the Women’s National Alli- 
ance will be held at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
on Monday, April 3, at eleven o’clock. Officers 
of other Branches are cordially invited. ' 


Western Unitarian Conference: The forty- 
fifth annual session will be held with the 
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Church of the Messiah, Chicago, May 23-25. 
Opening sermon by Rev. William D. Si- 
monds, Madison, Wis., on Tuesday evening, 
May 23. 

Wednesday, May 24.—10. A.M., business 
session. Address of the vice-president, Rev. 
Elinor E. Gordon, Iowa City, Ia. ; report 
of the secretary, Rev. A. W. Gould; report 
of the treasurer, Mr. H. W. Brough. 11 
A.M., ‘‘Some Interesting Features of the 
Year’s Work,’’ by Rev. George W. Stone, 
Kansas City, Mo., Rev. Elinor E. Gordon, 
Rev. Wilson M. Backus, Streator, Ill., and 
Rev. T. Grafton Owen, Arcadia, Wis. ; greet- 
ing from the American Unitarian Association 
by Rev. Mary A. Safford, Sioux City, Ia. 
12 M., memorial service in honor of President 
Shorey, led by Rev. John R. Effinger, Chi- 
cago. 2 P.M., ‘‘Ethics of Creed-subscrip- 
tion,’’ by Rev. George R. Gebauer, Alton, 
Ill. Discussion opened by Rev. - Frederick 
M. Bennet, Keokuk, Ia. 3 P.M., work of 
Branch Alliances’ and similar societies. 8 
P.M., platform meeting on ‘‘The Gospel for 
the Age’’: ‘‘Its Natural Character,’’ by Rev. 
Florence Buck, Cleveland, Ohio; ‘‘Its Human 
Authority,’’ by Rev. George A. Thayer, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; ‘‘Its Usefulness to Soci- 
ety,’’ by Rev. Thomas J. Horner, Quincy, 
Ill. ; ‘‘Its Helpfulness to the Individual,’’ by 
Rev. Arthur M. Judy, Davenport, Ia. 

Thursday, May 25. 10 A.M., Western Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Society, annual session. 
12 M., devotional meeting, led by Rev. 
Clarence L. Diven, St. Paul, Minn. 2P.M., 
‘‘Methods of Church Work in the City and in 
the Country,’’ by Rev. Allen G. Jennings, 
Toledo, Ohio; discussion of ‘‘City Methods, ’’ 
led by Rev. Jenkin Ll. Jones, Chicago; dis- 
cussion of ‘‘Country Methods,’’ led by Rev. 
Thomas P. Byrnes, Geneseo, Ill., and Rev. 
Fred V. Hawley, Jackson, Mich. 4 P.M., 
final business session of the Western Unita- 
tian Conference. 8 pP.M., platform meeting 
on ‘‘Religion in Current Literature’’ : ‘‘ Kip- 
ling,’’ by Rev. John H. Mueller, Blooming- 
ton, Ill. ; ‘*Mrs. Humphry Ward,’’ by Rev. 
Celia Parker Woolley, Chicago; ‘‘Walt 
Whitman,’’ by William M. Salter, Chicago. 


Boston.—King’s Chapel: The Wednesday 
noon service, April 5, will be conducted by 
Rev. Frederick B. Mott of Dorchester. 


Ministers’ Monday Club, April 3, 10.30 
AM. Rev. L. D. Cochrane of East Lexington 
will preside. Rev. Watson Weed will give 
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the essay on the ‘ ‘Religious Teaching of the 
Tragedy of ‘Macbeth.’ ’’ 


The Sunday evening Mills meetings in 
Hollis Street Theatre are holding the interest 
of one of the largest congregations in the 
city. On Sunday evening, March 26, Mr. 
Mills spoke very eloquently upon ‘‘Lifting 
the Lowest,’’ emphasizing the necessity of a 
firm faith in God and the divinity of human- 
ity on the part of those who attempt the ele- 
vation of their poverty-stricken and submerged 
fellow-beings. 


Church of the Disciples, Rev. Charles G. 
Ames: On Easter Sunday at 3.30 the Sunday- 
schools of the Second Church, the South Con- 
gregational, the Second Unitarian (Brook- 
line), the Norfolk Church (Dorchester), and 
the Church of the Disciples, will unite in an 
Easter service. Mrs. James A. Beatley will 
preside. Addresses will be made by Mr. 
Robert C. Metcalf, Rev. Edward D. ‘lowle, 
and Rev. CharlesG. Ames. The schools will 
sing carols. The congregations of the uniting 
churches and all other friends are invited to 
share this inspiring service. 


South Congregational Church: At the Citi- 
zenship Class on Sunday, March 26, Mr. J. F. 
Moors spoke on? organized charity. Mr. 
Moors’s special field of work is in the neigh- 
borhood of the Hale House. After a careful 
review of the methods of the best charitable 
work, Mr. Moors concluded: ‘‘The poor are 
entitled to great credit for the heroic struggles 
that many of them make to live, and also to 
assist each other. The entire charitable work 
of Boston does not do one-tenth as much for 
the poor as they do for each other, not only 
in material things, but in sympathy, which 
often counts for more than dollars.’’ 


Unity Church, Washington Village: On 
the evening of Tuesday, March 7, the little 
church in Dorchester Street in that part of 
South Boston still known as Washington Vil- 
lage was filled with an earnest congregation 
and many visitors to witness the installation 
of Rev. Clarence A. Langston. Mr. Lang- 
ston recently married Miss Sennett of Mead- 
ville, Penn., and enters with great earnestness 
upon this field of labor. The services were 
impressive and inspiring. Rev. Charles G. 
Ames made the installing prayer. Rev. Eu- 
gene R. Shippen delivered a thoughtful ser- 
mon. The charge to the minister was given 
by Rev. Frederick B. Mott, and the right 
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hand of fellowship by Rev. Thomas Van|dox university town, is very near at heart, 
Ness. Other parts were taken by Rev. C. R. 
Eliot, Rev. Henry T. Secrist, Rev. James 
Huxtable, Rev. W. S. Jones, and Rev. 
R. W. Boynton. 


Athol, Mass.—Second Unitarian Church, 
Rey. Carl G. Horst, minister: Special Lenten 
services for the deepening of the personal re- 
ligious life in Athol are held Wednesday 
evenings at 7.45 o’clock. These services are 
conducted by prominent out-of-town minis- 
ters. The ministers thus far were Rev. Ju- 
lian S. Cutler (Universalist) of Orange, 
March 1; Rev. John D. Reid of Greenfield, 
March 8; Rev. Austin S. Garver of Worces- 
ter, March 15; and Rev. Julian C. Jaynes of 
West Newton, March 22. The Good Friday 
service of worship, with full order of evening 
service, special music by the choir, and a 
sermon appropriate to the day, will be con- 
ducted by the secretary of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot. 
This series of services will close with a plat- 
form meeting, Wednesday, April 5, to be ad- 
dressed by Rev. E. T. Hayward of Marlboro, 
on ‘‘The Inspirations of our Unitarian Gos- 
pel,’? and Rev. W. F. Greenman of Fitch- 
burg, on ‘‘How our Gospel rightly claims 
our Loyalty. ’’ ‘ 


successfully for seven years. This year we 
have paid for a new organ, and never at any 
time have we been in debt. We are able, in 
a small way, to extend our help to the ap- 
peals in our own city, to the conference, and 
where we can. Much of our success is due to 
Mr. Blake’s devoted and faithful service. 
Though small in numbers, in unity and spirit 
we are large. 


Helena, Mont.— The free kindergarten 
maintained by the ladies of the Unitarian 
‘society will open on April 1 for the regular 
spring term. The musicale recently given by 
the ladies for the benefit of the kindergarten 
fund was very successful financially. <A 
branch of the Post-office Mission has recently 
been organized, with Mrs. Harry D. Moore 
in charge.. A quantity of religious literature 
has already been sent out over the State, in- 
cluding copies of a. sermon by Carleton F. 
Brown on ‘‘Orthodoxy and Progress,’’ which 
has been printed in pamphlet form. 


Houlton, Me.—Rev. G. E. Macllwain 
has accepted a call to the pastorate of the 
Houlton Unitarian society. 


Marietta, Ohio.—James Holden of Mari- 
etta, Ohio, departed this life Wednesday, 
March 15, 1899, aged eighty-two years. He 
was one of the most loyal supporters of the 
Unitarian cause in Marietta, and will be 


Cambridge.—Association of Ministers: 
‘Next meeting on Monday, April 3, with Rev. 
W. S. Jones, at 14 Hartford Street, Newton 


Highlands. Luncheon at I P.M. Subject of greatly missed. Mr. Holden had not been 
essay, A  Plotinus-Montaigne. Trains | actively engaged in business for many years, 
leave Boston & Albany station at 12.20.|but his interest in the well-being of his 


Electrics from Allston, Watertown, and New- 
tonville every twenty minutes. Hilary By- 
grave, Scribe. 


Appleton Chapel: Sunday, April 2, 7.30 P.M. 
Rev. Edward Hale of Cambridge will preach. 


Des Moines, Ia.—Rev. Oscar Clute has 
resigned in response to an urgent call to re- 
sume charge of the church at Pomona, Cal., 
which he founded twelve years ago. Mr. 
Clute has been engaged in educational work 
in the South for some years, as president of 
the State Agricultural College of Florida; and 
he has found the severe winter of this latitude 
very hard to endure. This unexpected change 
leaves the church without a pastor. The 
society has decided to hold lay meetings 
every Sunday until the close of the church 
year, hoping to find a suitable minister in the 
fall. The lay meetings began March 109, 
when Miss Olive McHenry, principal of 
Hawthorne school, read a paper of remarkable 
merit and value on ‘‘Juvenile Literature’’ 
to a good audience. Mr. B. B. Nagarkar of 
Bombay, India, the distinguished Hindu 
leader of the Brahmo-Somaj, spoke on Sun- 
day, March 26. We have a volunteer choir 
that is contributing a large share to the work 
of the church, not only on Sunday, but at 
other times. 


church and the community waned only with 
waning strength. 


New York, N.Y.—The Unitarian Club 
of this city held a reception and dinner at 
the Hotel Manhattan on Wednesday evening, 
March 15. In the absence of Mr. W. H. 
Kenyon, president of the club, Hon. John A. 
Taylor occupied the chair. The bad weather 
kept away a great many persons, whom the 
well-known speakers and the interesting sub- 
ject for discussion —‘‘Religion and  Poli- 
tics’’—would otherwise have attracted. The 
club had the pleasure of entertaining Rev. 
Benjamin Fay Mills of Boston, who was the 
first speaker. In leading up to a definition of 
religion, Mr. Mills dwelt upon the old idea 
that we could pay our ministers to be relig- 
ious for us. It is still too much the habit to 
give Sunday alone to God and his worship, 
and take Monday and every other day for our- 
selves and the worship of Mammon. In other 
words, religion has had little or nothing to 
do with economics. But our philosophy is 
eager to find and pronounce the law of unity, 
and the universe which has any good must be 
all good. To find one’s place in such a uni- 
verse is the great wish of man; and he should 
be able to sum up his religion in the words 
Faith, Hope, and Love. 

Economics is easier to define than religion. 
It is the science of the production and dis- 
tribution of wealth, and it is the newest of all 
the sciences. While it is quite true that 
wealth is produced and distributed better than 
ever before, we can, in the name of religion, 
indict commerce; for it takes no account of 
faith, hope, and love. The economic system 
is not yet administered for the benefit of hu- 
manity. It cares little for the value of the 
individual: its aim is to benefit the producers 
or the man who has most power. In Mr. 
Mills’s estimation the workingman has been 
degraded by the change from hand-work to 
machine-work. His tools and the develop- 
ment that came from them are no longer his. 
He has become a bit of the great machine he 
works, and yet no leisure is given him in 
compensation for his great loss. Mr. Mills 
said that, while the rich were certainly getting 
richer, he believed that the poor were also 
getting richer, but not in the same propor- 
tion with the rich getting richer. He then 


Evanston, Ill—Since September we have 
been holding services in the Woman’s Club 
rooms. ‘They are centrally located, and meet 
our needs in every way. In November the 
Alliance received help and inspiration from 
Mrs. Dix’s visit. The Christmas tea party, 
held in one of the hospitable homes, was the 
most delightful one we have yet had. There 
were sixty-five present. The value and cheer 
of this yearly family gathering of all the 
church together cannot be estimated. The 
Home Journal subscriptions now number 
nearly ninety. We hope they may reach one 
hundred by April 1. This is the only means 
we have now of increasing our building 
fund, which amounts at present to about 
$1,200, well invested. The Unity Club, under 
Mr. Blake’s leadership, is full of life and 
interest. We have read ‘‘The Merchant of 
Venice’’ and are about to begin Lessing’s 
‘‘Nathan, the Wise.’’ Those to whom: the 
success of this Unitarian church, in an ortho- 


feel encouraged indeed at holding our own 
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Business Notices. 


Where Undoubted Worth is combined with 
Moderate Cost.—All lovers of beautiful things for the 
house find pleasure in a visit to the great carpet store of 
Joel Goldthwait & Co., 169 Washington Street, where are 
shown the finest products of the Orient as well as those 
of American and English manufacture. For considerably 
more than half a century Mr. Goldthwait has been estab- 
lished at this place, where he and his long-time partner, 
William H. Blodgett, recently have admitted younger 
blood to partnership association with them in Charles H. 
Loomis, Walter J. Wellington, Edmund E. Stiles, and 
John D. Berran. Six large floors are given over to 
American and English Brussels carpets, Wiltons, and 
velvets, tapestries, woollens, and art squares, and mattings 
and linoleums. The entrance floor is used exclusively for 
the rich collection of imported rugs. It is a matter of 
surprise how fine a carpet or rug may be had here at 
moderate cost, behind which there is, of course, the well- 
earned reputation of the house for having all grades the 
best of their kind. 


For the Citizens of the Twentieth Century.— 
A recent issue of the leading cabinet-makers’ journal of 
this country was largely devoted to the subject of cribs, 
in which there have been so many improvements in the 
last few years. The time was, and that not long ago, 
when no furniture house showed over a dozen patterns of 
cribs, whereas to-day one house in this city (the Paine 
Furniture Company) shows a great variety of styles, sizes, 
and shapes. There is no better place in Boston for the 
purchase of a crib than this establishment. Their prices 
are very low, and nearly every pattern of crib is repre- 
sented in their extensive work. 


Messrs. R. Hollings & Co. are now happily lo- 
cated in their new and elegant store,.93-95 Summer Street, 
and cordially invite inspection of their new quarters, 
which are fully stocked with new goods, in new designs, 
in gas and lamp fixtures of every description. Their 
present display of fine goods surpasses anything ever seen 
in Boston. 


Webster’s International Dictionary is com- 
mended by educators and philologists almost without 
exception. The definitions are clear and explicit, the dif- 
ferent meanings are given in the order of their develop- 
ment, the pronunciation is indicated by the ordinary dia- 
critical marks taught in the public schools. It is the safe 
guide of all who would speak and write the English lan- 
guage correctly. 

Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Hddresses. 


THE address of Rev. C. W. Wendte is 
226 Huntington Avenue, Boston. 


Deaths. 


In Uxbridge, 2sth ult., Sarah Dunn, of Grafton, aged 
79_yrs. 
In Athol, 23d inst., Mrs. Henry R. Stowell, aged 67 yrs. 


J.S. Waterman & Sons, 


{eee UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBACLMERS. 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 


Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment, 


Established 
1850. 


LEWIS JONES & SON, 
UNDERTAKERS, 


No. 50 LACRANCE STREET. 


Competent persons in attendance at all hours of the 
day and night. Telephone 665 Oxford. 


A chapel in the building for Funeral Services. 
No charge will be made our patrons for its use. 


AS ART TEACHER, who has had 


some experience in travelling abroad, would like 
to spend the summer in travel as companion to a lady. 
Box 177, NoRTHAMPTON, Mass, 


NEW “LIBRARY” GAME. 
POR, FAMILY, PARTIES, SOCIALS. 


Set for 25 players for 8 two-cent stamps. E. Ey 
Moors, 314 BALDWIN STREET, E_mrra, N.Y 
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gave some striking contrasts in the lives of 
the rich and the poor, and ended his fine ad- 
dress with a plea that the workingman should 
be given a chance to compete with what is 
worth while; that business should be admin- 
istered as religion; that the heart of the in- 
dustrial system should be a heart of love. 

Mr. Mills was followed by Rev. Arthur H. 
Grant of Montclair, N.J., who pointed out 
how few there were who used the Golden 
Rule in their business. Instead of it they 
said, We will do to others as they would to 
us. But the man who cannot apply the 
Golden Rule to his business cannot apply it 
anywhere; and the crippling of souls which 
must ensue must be answered for in another 
world, if not here. 

Rev. Dr. James T. Bixby believed that 
there was need for great improvement in our 
industrial system, but that it would not come 
by revolution, but by evolution. The social 
problems will never be solved by any one 
panacea, but. by a movement all along the 
line. 

Mr. Wright compressed the outline of a 

- weighty address into a very few minutes. 
Among the beatitudes of these modern days 
was this, “Blessed are the strong, for they 
shall devour.’ There is moral anarchy 
to-day, and men are not educated to the plan 
of altruism. Those who deny ethical right- 
eousness deny the Bible. Man cannot be 
saved alone. In economics, humanity should 
be the object for labor. We have stunted and 
starved humanity. We want men, humanity 
producinjg humanity. 

Mr. Slicer closed the discussion with a few 
brief words, in which,he said that the Chris- 
tianity of Jesus was not to blame for the 
evils of our economic system, but that Ortho- 
doxy was, for it had burdened the world with 
an unjust system. 


Western Unitarian Conference.—There 
was a regular meeting of the directors of the 
Western Unitarian Conference at 175 Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, on March 8, at I1 A.M. 
There were present Miss Gordon, Miss Buck, 
Mr. Effinger, Mr. Fenn, Mr. Brough, Mr. 
Sprague, Mr. Loring, Mr. Hosmer, and Mr. 
Southworth. A letter from Secretary Gould 
stated that he was kept at home by a severe 
cold. Mr. Southworth acted as_ secretary. 
The programme for May meetings as amended 
was adopted. It was moved by Mr. Effinger 
that the circular letter prepared by Mr. Gould 
be approved. The motion was adopted, after 
accepting a slight amendment suggested by 
Mr. Loring. It was also voted, on motion 
of Mr. Effinger, that the circular letter be 
signed by the members of the Programme 
Committee, and that the printing of the same 
be referred to the secretary of the Western 
Conference. Voted that Mr. Southworth be a 
committee of one to attend to the matter of 
getting adequate reports of the coming meet- 
ings in the city press. The following resolu- 
tion was offered by Mr. Effinger, and unani- 
mously adopted on motion of Mr. Fenn :— 

Resolved, Gees in the death of Daniel L. Shorey the 
directors of the Western Unitarian Conference have lost 
a valued friend and the Conference a helpful member. 
Our president for many years, a presiding officer of rare 
balance and ability, in whose wisdom and judgment we 
trusted sd) the most trying period of our history, and 
in whose loyalty to the Unitarian cause we found unwaver- 


ing support, we put upon record this expression of our 
appreciation of his character and services. 


Kindergarten for the Blind. 


ENDOWMENT FuND. 


The following additional contributions to the 
Kindergarten for the Blind have been received 
from date of Sept. 1, 1898, to Feb. 28, 1899 : — 


HAG 05.1.5} Chelseatepapccctiaecinegaeeeasiqsnmtencieaes $1.00 
‘A friend... : 39 50.00 
Alden, The Misses. wee 9.20 
A silent friend.. ove 20.00 
Bacon, Mrs. Francis INS, gait onee 5 10,00 
Bowditch, W. GsoLccushes Ghaudoe ndrorcan 5.00 


‘The Christian Register 


Bryant, Mrs. Annie B. MenEGat 6255, chstiseang 
Bu lard, Miss Katherine Eliot,......--s.-++ee+05 15.00 
Children of the Breapet Street Kindergarten, 


Salem 6.00 
Children of they primary department | of “Harvard i 
hurch Some eos pigcteae bo 5.00 
ees Mrs. C. 10.00 
Cruft, Mrs. Harriet Otis.. 5,000.00 
Dabney, Miss Roxana L. 3 East Milton 3.00 
Donation through Ladies ee 10.00 
Downer, Mrs. Samuel, eer 50.00 
Drummond, Mrs. ‘pe Seesicess sepelsae 5.00 
Elkins, Rev. W. Peterboro, N.H.. 1.00 
WilishGeo. EH. «sense Me ssnicesewecsieees 75.00 
Fairbanks, Miss Cuile 10.00 
Fairbanks, Mrs. Hora 10.00 
Fay, Miss Sarah M. 1,000.00 
French, Miss Cornel: 25.00 
Friend: W, L. Pivscciecs cee 100.00 
From the bank- Bock of a little girl. 43.00 
Hallowell, Col. N. P...... 2... eseeee 10.00 
Harrington, Mrs. Masti S:: 2.00 
Howe, Mrs. George D.........- +200 e005 ne 5.00 
Howe, Mrs. S. Herbert, Marlboro..... res 5.00 
Hunnewell, F. W..... 2... 2200 seve cceevecs is 100.00 
In memory of De Samuel Eliot mre Mrs. 100.00 
In memory of Miss Alice M. C. Matthews 100.00 
packeon, Mrs. Mary J Westwood 8.00 
endall, Miss H. W. 50,00 
Kent, Mrs, Helena M. 400,00 
Lend'a Hand Club se ake First eetee Church, 
Worcester.. 5.00 
Lord, John, Lawrence. . 50.00 
Loud, ee Sarah P.. 5.00 
D. and 3 100.00 
Matthews Mrs. Annie B.. 1,000.00 
Melvin, Miss Rebecca S.- 20.00 
Motley, Mrs, E. Pi. .c.os-..cee voces 25.00 
Newell, Mrs. M. Abbie, West Rox 40,00 
Peabody, The Misses, Cambridge. . 50.00 
Proceeds of entertainments BBY, pupils of erkins 
Institution, February 22....-.+++--+++ 76.13 
Ralli, Mrs. ‘Theodore P.” T. New MOL 5.00 
Rich, Mrs. Sarah ., Worcester.. . 1,00 
Rogers, Miss Catharine L..... me 15,00 
Rogers, Mrs. William B..... Se 10.00 
Rosenfeld, Nathan...... os 5.00 
Rotch, Miss Mary R... ae 10.00 
Rust, Mrs, William A......s+.s000 +s 10.00 
Saint Peter’s Sunday-school, Beverly £0.00 
Seabury, The Misses, New Bedford.. 25.00 
Sheedy, Mrs. Grace R., Groton.... 2,00 
Simonds, Miss Mary E. 5.00 
Sohier, Miss E c 25.00 
Sohier, Miss E. M.. 25.00 
Standish, Miss ‘Adelaide... mee 50.00 
Stevens, "Mrs. Harriet Lyman, ‘Newport, Re 25.00 
Sunbeam Missionary poy, of the First Con- 
gregational Church in Chelsea......... esas 10.00 
Sunday-school of the Second Congregational 
Church in Dorchester 30.00 
Talbot, Mrs. T. H.... 3.00 
Thorndike, Mrs. J. 110.00 
Vose, Miss C 10.00 
Welch, Charles A 50.00 
White, Prof. C. 25.00 
Whitehead, Miss Mary (; 50.00 
Whitney, Miss Elizabet 5.00 
Williams, Misa's. shinasmianan ste'> 15.00 
Wolcott, Mrs. J. SEB CR ES Oe 500.00 
Young, C bao) 100.00 
$9,435.33 


EDWARD JACKSON, Jyreasurer, 
53 State St., Room 840. 


Acknowledgments of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society. Additional donations 
to March 24, 1899: — 


Jan. 23. Chaprinen BCT eee 


$50.00 
23. A.A. Ballou 10.00 
24. R.C. Billings. 10.00 


25. San Francisco, Cal., Second Unitarian 
Sunday-school Society..... ss. 08+ 5.00 
28. Orange, NJ Sunday-school.. fi 
31. Ellsworth, Me., Sunday-school. ee 
3x. Kennebunk, , Me., First Parish,......., 15.00 


31. Arlington Street Church, Boston, Mass. 100.00 
Feb. x. Belmont, Mass., Congregational So- 

Gletyawamaterarsasine peostas 13.00 
6. Taunton, Mass., Sunday-school . 15.00 
6. Chicopee, Mass., Sunday-school 10,00 
16. sERee: Mass. 'Sunday-school. 5.00 
17. Miss A. R. Faulkner ............. An 10.00 
17. Erie, Pa., Sunday-school..............+ 2.00 


GOOFS HOSOD6S 2 SSES6S9DIOO 
vSe NOS 
New Scale Pp I A 
embody everything to be desired in piano 
construction, and are absolutely unequaled. 
Send for new descriptive catalogue with 
prices and terms, 


ORGANS 


For fifty years the standard of the world and 
at prices within the range of all. Newstyles 
just introduced, for church, lodge, or parlor. 
Send for catalogue and net cash price-list. 


Masons. Hanlin Co, 


Boston New Yor« CHICAGO 
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Wool Soap 
Safety 


You can tell by the looks of Wool % 
4. Soap that it’s pure, and you’re sure Y 
m when you use Wool Soap that it’s ® 
; pure. No deception about it. Just # 
pure, white soap, safe and agree- ¥ 
able in TOILET AND BATH. If your 
dealer doesn’t have it, send us his 


name and we’ll send you a cake free 


Swift and Company, Mokers; ¢ 
Chicago 
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OUR UNITARIAN 
... GOSPEL 


By Minot J. Savage, D.D. 


The sermons which make up this 
volume were spoken in the Church of 
the Messiah during the season of 1897— 
98. They are printed as delivered,— 
not as literature, but for the sake of 
preaching to a larger congregation than 
can be reached on Sunday morning. 


DEDICATED TO... 


“Those who believe that the message 
of God to his children must be one of 
life and hope instead of a theology 
which teaches death and despair.” 


«« CONTENTS... 

Unitarianism. 

“What do you Give in Place of What you 
Take away ?” 

Are there any Creeds which it is Wicked for 
us to question ? 

Why have Unitarians no Creed ? 

The Real Significance of the Present Relig- 
ious Discussion. 

Doubt and Faith—both Holy. 

Is Life a Probation ended by Death? 

Sin and Atonement. 

Prayer and Communion with God. 

The Worship of God. 

Morality Natural, not Statutory. 

Reward and Punishment. 

Things which Doubt cannot destroy. 

Evolution loses Nothing of Value to Man. 

Why are not All Educated People Unitarians ? 

Where is the Evangelical Church ? 


Price $1.00. 


\ 


For sale by booksellers, 
of price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, = = « Boston, 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt 
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Feb. 18. Pomona, Cal., Sunday-school.,. $3.60 
2x, Wilmington, Del., Sunday-sch 5.00 
ax. Portland, Me., First Parish... 23.00 
23. Waterville, Me., Sunday-school. 5 5.00 
24. Miss Maria Wells .... ices ssseee+ 5 10.00 
27. Melrose, Mass., Sunday-school.. 5 15.00 

Mar. 1. Miss A, E. Appleton... +++. +++ 20+ aie 10.00 

x. Hartford, Conn,, Unity Sunday-school, 5.00 
3. Chicago, Ill., Third Unita Sunday- ; 
_ school ....+..++ . 5.00 
6. Miss Mary P. Bacon. 10.00 
16. Roslindale, Mass., Sunday-school...-. 5.00 
16. Burlington, Vt., Sunday-school.....+++ 20.00 
38. Keene, N.H., Sunday-school.... +--+ ++ 10,00 
38, Chelsea, Mass., Sunday-school..-.+.-+ 5.00 
20. Westford, Mass., Unitarian Church... 10.00 
20. Jamaica Plain, Mass., First Congrega- 
tional Church... ..++ +++ ssceeseree 25.00 
21, The First Church in Boston, Mass.... 100.00 
21. Providence, R.I.,-First Congregational 
UTCH oo cee nsec cccevesrcccs sscece III.51 
21. Brookline, Mass., Second Church Sun- 
MARGEEHOOL, 45 <cesdee asedearsiceas 15.00 
. Ayer, Mass., Sunday-school......++-++ 3.00 


RicHarp C. HuMPHREYS, 7reas. 


Books Approved. 


BOOKS APPROVED BY THE LADIES’ COMMIS- 
SION SINCE DECEMBER, 1898. 


Among the Forest People. 
lingham Pierson. Illustrated. New York: 
E. P. Dutton& Co. 1898. pp- 219. $1.25. 
Pleasantly told stories of creatures of the 
forest. Companion to Among the Meadow 
People. For children between eight and 
twelve. 

Bilberry Boys and Girls. 
ures and misadventures, their trials and 
triumphs. By Sophie Swett. Illustrated 
by Etheldred D. Barry. Boston: Lothrop 
Publishing Company. 1898. pp. 326. $1. 25. 
A collection of village stories, very human 
and interesting, with excellent lessons. For 
readers of twelve and upward. 

The Book of the Ocean. By Ernest Inger- 
soll. Illustrated. New York: The Century 
Company. 1898. pp. 279. $1.50. The 
ocean, and life in and on the ocean, are 
treated on many sides in an interesting and 
instructive manner. Fully and well illus- 
trated. For readers over twelve. Specially 
approved. 

‘A Boy I knew and Four Dogs. By Lau- 
rence Hutton. [Illustrated. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1898. pp. 87. $1.25. 
A biographical sketch of the author and four 
delightful dogs. For readers over twelve. 

Denise and Ned Toodies. Atruestory. By 
Gabrielle E. Jackson. Illustrated. New 
York: The Century Company. 1898. pp. 
224. $1.25. A story of a little girl and her 
pony, with lessons of kindness to animals. 
For girls under ten. 

Dorothy Dot. By Elizabeth Westyn Tim- 
low. Illustrated. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. 18098. pp. 220. $1.25. Pretty 
story, with lessons of truthfulness and un- 
selfishness. For little girls under ten. 

Down Durley Lane, and Other Ballads. By 
Virginia Woodward Cloud. Illustrated by 
Reginald B. Birch. 
tury Company. 1898. pp. 99- $1.50. A 
book of amusing story-telling verses, beauti- 
fully illustrated. For children under nine. 
Specially approved. - 

Earth and Sky. A primer of astronomy for 
young readers (Appleton’s Home Reading 
Books). By Edward S. Holden, Sc.D., 
LL.D.. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
1898. pp. 116. 3ocents. A scientific book, 
made easy arfd interesting for little children. 
With help from an older person suitable for 
children under ten. Specially approved. 

A Girl of 76. By Amy E. Blanchard. 
Illustrated by Ida Waugh. Boston and Chi- 
cago: W. A. Wilde & Co. 1898. pp. 33!- 


Gr Traftq.mark 
Cc. 


. 


By Clara Dil- 


Their advent- 


SS 
S 


diary of No. 
|yarn of the cruise and fights of the naval 


‘introduction by W. T. Sampson, rear-ad- 


New York: The Cen- | 


. Seven food products— 
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sia, debility, etc. ealers. GLUTEN GRITS 
Unlike ali others. Look for ‘4 
criss-cross lines. Pamphlet New health brealsfast food. 


and sample offer mailed free. 
FARWELL 


The Christian Register 


$1.50. A stirring story of Revolutionary 
times in and about Boston. For girls 
over ten. 

A Gunner Aboard the *‘Vankee.” From the 
5 of the after-port gun. The 
re- 
serves in the Spanish-American War. Ed- 
ited by H. H. Lewis, late U.S.N. With 


miral U.S.N) New York: Doubleday & 
McClure Company. 1898. pp. 312. $1.50. 
A very interesting and well-written narrative 
for readers over fourteen. 


Katrina. By Ellen Douglas Deland. Il- 
lustrated. Boston and Chicago: W. A. 
Wilde & Co. 1898. pp. 340. $1.50. A 


story of a young girl brought up in the coun- 


try, who afterward visits New York. Les- 
sons of unselfishness and honesty. For girls 
between nine and fourteen. 

Knights of the Round Table. Stories of 
King Arthur and the Holy Grail. By Will- 
iam Henry Frost. Illustrated. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1897. pp. 280. 
$1.50. Stories told toa little girl by her 
father, while travelling through King Ar- 


thur’s country. For children over nine. 

Laura’s Holidays. By Henrietta R. Eliot. 
Tllustrated. Boston: Lothrop Publishing 
Company. 1898. pp. 94. 50 cents. A 
pretty story of the holidays of the year, with 
hints to little girls about the manufacture of 
presents. For children under ten. 

The Magic Nuts. By Mrs. Molesworth. 
Illustrated. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1898. pp. 194. $1.25. An in- 
teresting modern fairy-story, with no particu- 
lar purpose or lesson., For girls under four- 
teen. 

Master Sunshine. By Mis. C. W. Fraser. 
New York and Boston. Thomas Y. Crowell 
& Co. 1898. pp. 54- 50 cents. A story 
of a dear little boy who is kind to animals 
and to all less fortunate than himself. For 
children under nine. 


(To be continued.) 


Personals. 


Rev. Caroline Bartlett Crane, for nine years 
minister of the People’s Church at Kalama- 
zoo, Mich., is at present in Southern Cali- 
fornia in search of health. Her permanent 
address is ‘‘The Colonial Inn,’’ San Diego. | 
She will visit other points in California, re- 
turning home about June I. , 


Irritable Stottidehs 


make irritable people. A food 
that is nourishing and that does 
not cloy the appetite is 


Somatose, 


Somatose is a Perfect Food, Tonic and 
Restorative. It contains the nourishing 
elements of meat, Prepared for ixvalids 
and dyspeptics and those needing nour- 
ishment and a restored appetite. May 
be taken in water, milk, tea, coffee, etc. 

At druggists’ in 2-02., Yi, % and 1 lb. tins. 


Pamphlets mailed by Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 
40 Stone St. "New York City, selling agents for Farben- 
fabriken vorm. Friedr, Bayer & Co., Elberfeld. 
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revent K. C. WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR, 
hay oe ep- Prevents constipation and liver troubles. 


PANSY Pastry Flour, Finest made 
& RHINES, Watertown, N. Y., U.S.A. 
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Compel your dealer to get 
you Macbeth lamp-chimneys 
— you can. 


Does he want your chim- 


neys to break? 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1898-99. 


SUCCEEDING «UNITY PULPIT.” 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in “Messiah Pulpit’”’ 
through the season, ; 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents. 


NOW READY: 
1. Worry. 
2. The Church’s Claim on the Individual. 
3. Can we make Trouble serve us? 
4, Don’t Care—Religious and Political. 
5. The Parable of “Lot’s Wife.” (By Rev. 
Robert Collyer.) 
6. The Evils of Religious and Political Pes- 
, simism. 
. The Word of God. 
8. Our Mission and our Missions. 
9. The Song and Sacrament of Thanksgiv- 
ing. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
10. My Life’s Meaning. 
11. Green Pastures and Still Waters. 


13. The Rebirth of Christ. 

15. The Worth of I Will. (By Rev. Robert 
Collyer.) 

17%. The Patience of Hope.—A Story. (By Rev. 
Robert Collyer.) 

18. Peace on Earth, (By Edward Everett Hale.) 


19. 
20. 
21. 


Wild Lilies. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

Reserves. (By Rey. Robert Collyer.) 

“Knowest thou the Way where the Light 
dwelleth?” (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 


Series on “Belief in Immortality’’: , 
12, ° I. Primitive Ideas of Death and After. 


14, Il. The Beliefs of the Old-world Civili- 
zations. 

16. III. The Old Testament and Immortal- 
ity. 

22. IV. Paul’s Doctrine of Death and the 

3 Other Life. 
23. V. Jesus and Immortality. 
24. WI. The Other World of the Middle 


Ages. 

VII. Protestant Belief concerning Death 
and the Life Beyond. 

26. VIII. The Agnostic Reaction. 


25. 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 


series should be sent to 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston. 


104 East 20th Street, New York. 


Mr. CHADWICK’SSERMONS 


The Twenty-fourth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1898-99. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail, 


Now ready: 


1. Wrestling with God. 

2. The Wisdom of Fools. 

3. Lives worth Living. 

4, The Great Perhaps. 

5. Religious Ideals and Religious Unity. 
6. The Unknown Life. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


272 Congress Street, - - = Boston. 
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Pleasantri¢s. 


Mark Twain has forwarded to the editor of 
War against War an article in which he 
says: ‘‘The czar is in favor of disarmament. 
So am I. There ought to be no difficulty 
about the rest of the world.’’ 


The wife of a millionaire recently ex- 
pressed her preference for fancy dress parties 
to all others. ‘‘It was at one,’’ she ex- 
plained, ‘‘that I first met my husband. He 
appeared in the garbage of a monk.’’ 


From the Bank.—Flynn asked one of the 
clerks how large the world was; and, on being 
told that it was twenty-five thousand miles 
round, he was much impressed with the fig- 
ures, and remarked, ‘‘Do that include Europe, 
too???’ 


One of Lord Salisbury’s pet anecdotes is 
the story of a barber whom he once patron- 
ized. On passing the shop a few days later, 
he was gratified to observe a placard in the 
window bearing this inscription: ‘‘Hair cut, 
3d. With the same scissors as I cut Lord 
Salisbury’s hair, 6¢.’’ 


First Young Woman: 
wrote ‘Pickwick Papers’?’’ Second Ditto: 
“‘Dickens.’’ (The Lie.) ‘‘Of course. J 
couldn’t for the moment think of his name. 
(The Trap.) ‘‘He was the author of Pen. 
dennis’ and ‘Under Two Flags,’ you know.’’ 
(Caught.) ‘‘Oh, yes, I know that.’’ 


An English clergyman was called suddenly 
to preach before the students of a well-known 
college. He hurriedly chose out of his ‘‘bar- 
rel’? a sermon, and without reading it went 
to the college chapel, the congregation of 
which was wholly composed of male students. 
He got along famously until near the close, 
when he amazed the boys by beginning his 
peroration thus: ‘‘And now a word in conclu- 
sion to you who are mothers.’’—Z£x. 


**Let’s see. Who 


This is one of General Miles’s stories. In 
the Confederate Army Longstreet’s corps was 
making a night march. About three or four 
o’clock in the morning, when every one was 
tired and worn out, a Georgia regiment 
stopped. A Georgia soldier put his rifle up 
against the tents on the other side of where 
Longstreet was. ‘‘Well,’’ he said, ‘‘this is 
pretty hard,—to fight all day and march all 
night. But I suppose I can do at for my 
country, —for love of my country.’’ He con- 
tinued: ‘‘I can go hungry. I can fight. If 
need be, I can die for my country, because I 
love my country. But, when this war is 
over, Vl be blowed if I’ll ever love another 
country.’ 


A Scotch servant lass proceeded to the 
neighborhood of Oxford, where she was en- 
gaged by an English family. One wet day, 
happening to step into a heap of mire, she 
returned home with her clothes covered with 
dirt. ‘‘What have you been doing?’’ asked 
her mistress. ‘‘Oh, I stapped into a hump- 
lock o’ glaur,’’ said the Scotch girl. ‘‘And 
what’s glaur?’’ asked the mistress. ‘‘Just 
clairts,’’ said the girl. ‘‘But what’s 
clairts?’’ asked the mistress. ‘‘It’s just 
clabber,’’ replied the girl. ‘‘But, dear me, 
what’s clabber?’’ queried the mistress. 
‘*Clabber is drookit stour,’’ retorted the girl. 
“But, dear me, what is drookit stour?’’ 
asked the amazed mistress. To which the 
girl replied, ‘‘Weel, weel! ’ave nae patience 
wi’ ye ava! Ye sud ken as weel as me it’s 
just wat dirt!’’—Scottish American. 
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New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Dec. 3h Gnis,Sis eislp onis'sleis ah jeinlwine 28, 109,073.5' 
TIABILITInSe ee ET sere Re ae 
2,292,335-40 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

ANNUAL Casu distributions are paid upon all policies. 

Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
and paid-up insurance values to which the insured is 
entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on applica- 
tion to the Company’ 's Office. 
BENJ. ae pee President. 

D. FO STER, Vice-Pres. 
a ULL, Secretary. 
M. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND WESTERN LANDS 


BOUGHT FOR CASH 
T am especially By kd to Et liberally for all Western 


Mortgage Investments. ees nor commissions. Cor- 
respondence solicited. 
Ss. K. HUMPHREY, 


640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


TED AND OTHERWISE, 
sht for Cash. 
45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


Dr. & Mrs, 


SCHOOL FOt 
SPRINGFIELD, 


Home.—The large and_ generous mansion-house of 
the late Samuel Bowles. Beautiful grounds with tennis 
court. 18 girls resident. ScHoot.—New building this 
year; EE well ‘lighted, well ventilated; adjustable 
desks ; oe oe s non-resident. Further barticulars—illus- 
trated cata ogue upon addressing 


Joun MacDurriz, Ph.D. 


WEST NEWTON ENGLISH — (46th Year.) 
AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Family and Home School for both sexes. Apply to 
ALLEN BROTHERS. 


FOR 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL ‘amis 
GREENFIELD, MASS, 
Established in 1869, Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 


Miss IDA F, FOSTE 
Miss CAROLINE R. RLARK, } Principals, 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 


Individual 
teaching. Scholarships. " 


ROYAL 


ABSOLUTELY PURE | 
Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROvAL BAKING POWDER CO., 


(8) (ance 30 1859 


BAKING 
PowDER 


NEW YORK. 


GEO. H. ELLIS 
PRINTER 


272 CONGRESS ST. 
BOSTON 


ITH commodious rooms, 
large and fast Presses, 
Type-setting Machines, new and 
modern material, the establish- 
ment ranks with the best for 
the execution of Letterpress or 
Plate Printing. 
BOOKS 
PAMPHLETS 
NEWSPAPERS 
MAGAZINES 
SERMONS 
CATALOGUES 
REPORTS 


LAW WORK 


AND EVERY VARIETY OF 


Mercantile and 
Job Printing 


No Job is too small or none too 
large to receive careful attention 


The Pempuler Bindery, ineieded in the 
office, is furnished with every facility for 


F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass. | rapid and good work. 


a 


“"HURCH 


JARPETS 


FACTURERS’ 
PRICES. 


CARPETS and 


WASHINGTON 
OPP. BOYLSTON 


65 


STs 
ST. 


atMaNu:: JOHN H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


UPHOLSTERY, 
BOSTON. 
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